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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


HE outstanding event of July has, of course, been the ‘‘ summit ” 
conference at Geneva, where the heads of four Governments 
principally concerned in the Cold War have been attempting, with 
apparent sincerity, to find means of easing world tension. The very fact 
that they have met and behaved to each other as civilized human beings 
should behave has in itself given untold comfort and a measure of con- 
fidence to the anxious millions whose survival is at stake. 
One of the many sad and bitter lines in T. S. Eliot’s poem The Waste 
Land is :— 


By the waters of Leman I sat down and wept. ... 


And in 1922, when the poem was written, there was good cause for 
weeping at Geneva. The nations were committed to a hopeless experi- 
ment. They were trying to construct a system of world security, while the 
most peace-loving of them refused to acknowledge the realities of power. 
Now, very mindful of recent horrors, and of the unspeakable calamities 
which another general war would bring, they are starting to build, as it 
were, a new Geneva. The intention is the same, but the methods are 
different. 


America in Europe 


HE League of Nations was largely created by American idealism, and 

it was largely destroyed by American isolation. To-day, the United - 
States is pledged to the defence of Western Europe and of many other 
sectors of the non-Communist front. The American delegation has been 
the most massive at Geneva, and its safety precautions alone (though they 
have seemed excessive by comparison with those of other delegations, 
including the Russian) are at least a sign that the United States is no 
longer prepared to leave anything important to chance. 

President Eisenhower’s remarks on arrival at Geneva combined 
Wilsonian sentiment with a healthy reminder of American strength. 
** Some eleven years ago,” he said, “‘ I came to Europe with an Army, a 
Navy, and an Air Force . . . I came with the formations of war .. . 
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This time I come armed with something far more powerful : the goodwill 
of America, the great hopes of America, the aspirations of America for 
peace.” He might have added that the latter would be quite useless if he 
were not still armed—as in fact he is—with the capacity to wage war 
decisively against any aggressor. 


Eisenhower’s Great Performance 


HERE can be no doubt that President Eisenhower was the star-turn 

of the Conference. It was essential that he should shake off the 
restraints imposed upon him by the State Department and speak his own 
thoughts in his own way. He is not a man of startling intelligence or 
originality, but he is a good, fair-minded, peace-loving man, who possesses 
in addition the great political quality of flair. He knew instinctively 
that the world was looking to him for a decisive lead, for a change from 
the Cold War jargon in which Mr. Dulles has been no less proficient, 
mutatis mutandis, than the Russians. 

How better could the President have demonstrated his sincerity than 
by his offer to make a complete exchange of military information with 
the Russians, and to allow their aircraft to reconnoitre the United States, 
if American aircraft were allowed to fly over the Soviet Union for the 
same purpose? Secretiveness was a defect in the Russian system of govern- 
ment long before the advent of Communism; but Communism, has of 
course, made this feature much more pronounced. It will therefore be 
extremely difficult for the Soviet Government to respond in kind to the 
President’s frank and generous offer. But the text of the speech in which 
it was made was substantially reproduced in the Russian Press, and 
Marshal Bulganin did not turn the offer down; he merely referred it 
to the Foreign Ministers. Meanwhile Eisenhower has given the most 
dramatic proof of his desire for peace and of his readiness to make 
concessions. It will be very hard for anyone in future to represent him 
as a predatory warmonger. 


The Agreement 


Se was reached by the “ Big Four” on July 23—the 
last day of the Conference. They have instructed their Foreign 
Ministers to meet again at Geneva in October and to consider various 
proposals for establishing European security. One proposal is that there 
should be “ a security pact for Europe or part of Europe.” The Russians 
have agreed to treat the question of German reunification as closely 
linked with, not subsequent to, the question of European security. It 
has also been agreed that the Foreign Ministers will study measures to 
bring about more communication and trade between East and West, 
and the Heads of Government have pledged themselves to work for 
disarmament through the machinery of the United Nations. 

All this might, of course, amount to little or nothing in practice, but 
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there is reason to hope that a genuine move may have been made in the 
direction of peace. The “ summit” Conference was held in a blaze of 
publicity, and for once this may perhaps have served a useful purpose, 
because it enabled the Heads of Government to show the world that they 
were meeting in a friendly spirit. But it is most important that the Foreign 
Ministers should meet more confidentially in October, because true 
negotiation can only be carried on in secret. 


Too Much Talk About Germany 


Mu time was spent at the Conference in discussing Germany, 
although it should have been quite obvious that for the time being 
no agreement can be reached on that subject. The only justification 
for the attitude of Western statesmen is that they are determined not to 
give the Germans any excuse for thinking them insincere about reunifica- 
tion. But in fact, as Mr. Walter Lippmann has sagely pointed out, the 
issue of German unity can only be settled between the Germans and the 
Russians; the West cannot hope to have much say in the matter. If and 
when the Russians decide to offer the West Germans reunification without 
prejudice to their democratic institutions, together with a rectification of 
Germany’s eastern frontier, there can be little doubt that the West 
Germans will be only too glad to pay the price of neutrality. In the 
Federal Republic there is not much enthusiasm for N.A.T.O., which has been 
regarded simply as a means to an end. When that end has been achieved, 
or if it appears that some other means will serve better, the West Germans 
will not be restrained by any sentimental attachment to the Atlantic 
Powers. While the Occupation was in force they could not act on their 
own, but now that they have regained their independence, and now that 
an approximate balance seems to have been reached between East and 
West, they are naturally tempted to try and hold it. In these circumstances 
it is more than ever necessary that there should be a close understanding 
about Germany between Russia and the West. 


An Excellent Book 


HIS view is strongly confirmed, whatever may have been the author’s 

intention, by an excellent book on Germany which was published 
last month (Back into Power, by Alistair Horne. Max Parrish. 18s. 6d.). 
Mr. Horne was Daily Telegraph correspondent in Germany from 1952 
to 1954, and he describes in detail, and with great clarity of exposition, 
the sequence of events in Germany since the war. In his final chapter he 
remarks ominously: 


The attractiveness of a treaty on the lines of that offered to Austria— 
plus the possibility of free elections—has undoubtedly made a danger- 
ously strong appeal to the minds of many West Germans. 
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And again: 


Few West Germans still look to the West out of fear of imminent on- 
slaught from the East, as they did in 1950. The need for the security 
offered by N.A.T.O. no longer seems so urgent. 


He qualifies these warnings by saying that “ sensible Germans realize 
how closely (their) prosperity is linked with association with the West, 
and would surely hesitate when actually confronted with the uncertainty 
of neutralization in reunion with an impoverished Eastern Germany.” 
But would they in.fact hesitate? Patriotism counts for more than econo- 
mic self-interest, and we may be sure, too, that a reunited Germany would 
soon be as prosperous as the Federal Republic is now. The West would 
not close its markets and the Germans would literally make the best of 
both worlds. 

Mr. Horne does not attempt to conceal the gross errors which the 
Allies have made in Germany, but he also leaves the reader in no doubt 
of the good which has been done. His praise of Dr. Adenauer is un- 
stinted and well-deserved, but it is evident that the ageing Chancellor is 
a thoroughly unrepresentative German, who is himself very uncertain 
what will happen when he is no longer in charge. (It is an astounding 
fact, incidentally, that Adenauer had never travelled outside Germany 
until he was seventy-five.) 


Strasbourg : an Exclusive Club? 


i Council of Europe recently met for its first session of the year at 
Strasbourg and debated inter alia the report of the O.E.E.C. and its 
own future role and policy in European affairs. The British delegation 
included no Ministers, but the Foreign Secretary attended the meeting and 
made a fine speech, which provoked much speculation and some unfounded 
apprehension among the delegates from, other member-States. The 
Assembly was glad to see Mr. Macmillan back, as one of the founder- 
members from the early days of the European idea. He spoke of Sir 
Winston’s own memorable appearance there ; his welcome for Europe’s 
new Parliamentary club, and his dramatic question: ‘‘ But where are the 
Germans?” Now, of course, the Germans are there. Mr. Macmillan 
wondered whether the principle of “‘ European universality ” might not be 
further extended in the direction of countries now excluded because of the 
political principles of their governments. Was there not now a Yugoslav 
observer at O.E.E.C? By a quite extraneous coincidence there was also 
a Yugoslav diplomat in Strasbourg attending a tea-fight, which unluckily 
gave delegates the impression that perhaps Great Britain was rushing 
things. But the Foreign Secretary meant no more than to keep the 
Assembly thinking about its future. Certainly the Assembly’s chief 
practical value is as a club, a meeting place for the rubbing of political 
shoulders. These characteristics are admirably suited to furthering the 
policy of peaceful co-existence. 
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Malta and the United Kingdom 


R. Dom Mintoff, Prime Minister of Malta (and sometime Rhodes 

Scholar) is an imaginative and purposeful man. Recently he came 
to London and proposed to the British Government that Malta should be 
more closely associated with the United Kingdom, and in particular that 
it should be represented at Westminster, while retaining its own Legislative 
Assembly. As a result Sir Anthony Eden announced in the House of 
Commons on July 6 that a round-table conference would be held during 
the summer recess, at which representatives of all political parties would 
have a chance to consider the constitutional implications of Mr. Mintoff’s 
proposals. Thus Parliament itself would be given some share in a 
decision affecting its own character and composition. 

Mr. Attlee welcomed the Prime Minister’s statement on behalf of the 
Opposition. He said, “I do not think we should be afraid of setting 
precedents,” but then immediately added that he did not think there would 
be a precedent in this case, because Malta was quite exceptional !_ In the 
Upper House Lord Salisbury refused to accept any suggestion that the 
idea would create a precedent. Mr. Mintoff tactfully acknowledged the 
interest shown by both the main parties, and said that he was confident 
his proposals, when fully examined, would be acceptable. 


Why Fear a Precedent ? 


. JE very much hope his optimism will prove to be justified. There are 

two stock objections to the constitutional proposal, one of which 

can be seen in the remarks quoted above—that it would create an awkward 

precedent. The other is that Maltese M.P.s sitting at Westminster, who 

would presumably have unlimited voting rights—like the Members from 

Northern Ireland—would be in a position to exercise undue influence, and 
at times even to hold the balance, in British domestic politics. 

Neither of these objections seems to us to weigh against the enormous 
psychological advantage of giving Malta a more intimate relationship to 
the United Kingdom. And anyway, how serious will the implications in 
fact turn out to be ? A precedent will, of course, be created ; that is 
inevitable, however strongly Government spokesmen may now assert the 
contrary. But how many territories are likely to try and follow Malta’s 
example ? Bermuda, perhaps—and why not? Mauritius and other 
islands in the Indian Ocean might possibly feel inclined to make a similar 
demand, and it is just conceivable that Fiji and some other Pacific 
islands might do the same. But in general the contingency is fairly remote 
and the numbers involved—by the standard of U.K. constituencies— 
relatively small. Most of the dependent territories are on their way to 
becoming independent nation-States within the Commonwealth, either 
on their own or in conjunction with others. The notion that Parliament 
would be inundated with Members from overseas is therefore quite un- 
realistic. 
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Former Experience Irrelevant 


ESIDES, there is no reason to suppose that these Members would 

necessarily vote as a bloc—like the Irish Party, which is apt to haunt the 
memory of British Parliamentarians. Maltese Members, for instance, 
representing different parties in Malta, might well support different 
parties at Westminster—or vote with an objectivity not otherwise much in 
evidence in the Lobbies. The Irish Party was a menace in British politics 
because the Irish were being denied the constitutional solution which they 
desired ; but the Members from Malta and other overseas territories 
would have no such chip on their shoulder. They would come to West- 
minster not in a state of indignation, but basically contented. This is a 
vital difference, and it should be noted ; the Irish experience is quite 
irrelevant. 

We must point out, however, that Scotland will draw an obvious moral 
from any decision to allow Malta to send representatives to Westminster, 
while retaining a Legislative Assembly for internal purposes. That 
Edinburgh should not at least share the metropolitan status enjoyed by 
Belfast and Valetta would be an insufferable insult. But this is not a 
reason for refusing Mr. Mintoff’s request ; it is yet another reason for 
reconsidering the position of Scotland. 

The Maltese idea is excellent and we look forward to its early adoption. 


From Bad to Worse in Cyprus 


NFORTUNATELY the cordial spirit which Malta is showing towards 

the United Kingdom is not being shown at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, in Cyprus. Last September we criticized the Govern- 
ment’s intractable attitude towards the Enosis movement. It seemed to us 
then, and seems still, that for a British Government to assert the principle 
of strict sovereignty against the principle of self-determination, in a part 
of the world where Byron and Gladstone are vividly remembered, was the 
very climax of ineptitude and hypocrisy. We concluded that, while there 
was always a chance that the Government’s methods might succeed, the 
balance of probabilities seemed to be distinctly in the opposite sense. 
Recent events tend to confirm that judgment. 

Greece and Turkey have been invited to attend a conference on prob- 
lems of common interest, including Cyprus, in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Meanwhile Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd has visited the island and has met 
Archbishop Makarios, though without reaching any apparent under- 
standing. Sporadic violence continues, and on the day of the meeting 
between the Archbishop and the Colonial Secretary a bomb exploded in 
the income-tax commissioner’s office. But for the law-abiding in- 
stincts of this country a similar outrage would long ago have accounted 
for its Whitehall equivalent ! 
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A ‘* New-Look ”’ Fuel Policy 


HE debate on the coal situation produced a re-statement of Govern- 
ment fuel policy which, however realistic, the country has found 
disturbing. Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd frankly accepted that the gap between 
the amount of fuel which expanding industry will need and what is avail- 
able can never be bridged by home-hewn coal alone. Increased imports 
of oil-fuel, now available as a result of the settlement at Abadan, and 
growing supplies of atomic energy, would have to be called in aid. But 
he went further than this, and in what seemed almost a surrender before 
the thorny problems of the coal industry, he acknowledged that it was 
probably impossible to increase output from the mines ; indeed the in- 
dustry had been working at full stretch for too long and needed a breather. 
All this may well be true, but coming at the end of a long period of 
sustained pressure to get more coal, during which the industry has, to say 
the least, not been uniformly co-operative (viz. the refusal to accept the 
recruitment of Italian labour) it seems rather a forlorn pis-aller. Gone are 
the hopes of regaining a substantial export market for British coal. Such 
exports as remain will be dramatically cut next year to save imports. 
This again may be right, but if the arguments for it are as strong as the 
Minister made out, why has he been kicking against the pricks for so 
long ? The new policy is probably inevitable, and to that extent realistic, 
but it is so startling a change of front, and the events leading up to it 
appear so indefensible politically, that the manner of its presentation is 
unlikely to be enough to save the Minister’s bacon. 


Or a Dangerous Expedient 


EAVING aside the problems of production, the fuel situation is 

dominated by massive economic considerations, through which the 
Government has given no indication that it sees its way clear. First there 
is the steep rise in coal prices of 18 per cent. The adverse effects of this 
will probably be political, rather than economic. It is a fact that coal here 
will still be cheaper than in Germany, but even so the position of our 
exporting industries, in a narrowly competitive situation, will become so 
much the worse. It is also true that the price increase will promote fuel 
saving ; and it can be argued that for consumers to have to pay the proper 
price for a commodity in universal use, instead of one subsidized by annual 
deposits in the Coal Board’s accounts, will have an influence the reverse of 
inflationary. 

But what about the balance of payments ? Here Mr. Nabarro in his 
criticism of the Government touched the heart of the problem, and found 
the Government so far without an answer. He estimated, not unfairly, 
that to pay for increased imports of coal, or its equivalent in oil, next 
year, will absorb the Chancellor’s whole balance of payments surplus, to 
the tune of over £100 millions. Until this point is answered there is some 
truth in his gibe that the “ new look ” in fuel is not a policy, but an ex- 
pedient. The Chancellor may ride the storm of a price-wage inflation 
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at home ; that is largely a political problem. But a blow to our external 
trading position of the magnitude suggested is a much more fundamental 
threat. 


Lord Woolton Resigns 


ORD WOOLTON has resigned the Chairmanship of the Conserva- 

tive Party, a post in which he has been more successful than any of 
his predecessors. His share in organizing the Party’s come-back after 
1945, and its victories in 1951 and this year, has probably been greater 
than that of any single man. Without good leadership and good policy 
organization would have been in vain; but it is equally true that the 
Party’s virtues might have been wasted without the good organization 
which Lord Woolton provided. 

At the outset of his career he was an academic, but his first-rate intellect 
was soon recruited for big business, and his talents enabled him to become 
one of the country’s leading tycoons. From this sphere of activity he was 
translated to that of politics by the accident of war, and as Minister of 
Food he kept the nation adequately fed during a period of extreme danger. 
Over the portals of his Ministry he displayed the slogan “‘ We cope and 
we care ”—a maxim which he lived up to fully himself and which endeared 
him to the public. 

After the war he might have returned to full-time “ gainful occupation ” 
as a business-man, but he was persuaded to stay in politics and to mobi- 
lize the Conservative Party after its most crushing defeat since the early 
years of the century. He showed great skill in projecting his own per- 
sonality, somehow investing managerial competence with a mantle of 
moral righteousness. By his influence and authority he made business- 
men more alive to political principles, and politicians more conscious of 
the principles of sound business. He was wise, on the whole, in his 
choice of colleagues and subordinates, and he never forgot that a good 
leader, however preoccupied, must find plenty of time for people. As 
Chairman of the Party he could be stern and exacting, but he was never 
inhuman or remote. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By THE RIGHT HON. SIR DAVID ECCLES 


% 


The following is a speech made by Sir David Eccles, Minister of Education, 


at the Old Wykehamists’ Dinner on July 5 at the Savoy Hotel. 


There were 


no reporters present, but the Minister has given us his permission to reproduce 
the speech exclusively in “The National and English Review.”—EbiTor. 


‘ X y E owe Monty Rendall* a huge 
debt. He did something for 
Winchester that badly wanted 
doing. He attacked the tradition that 
you ought not to show your feelings in 
public for fear of making a fool of your- 
self. Indeed he made enthusiasm 
respectable. 

A trifling example sticks in the 
memory: walking with him in Meads 
we met the beautiful Mrs. G. 
pushing one of her boys in his pram. 
The child greeted him with cries of 
“Daddy,” to which the Headmaster 
solemnly replied: “Ah! I am not your 
Daddy, but I wish I were.” 

People often ask how Rendall man- 
aged to spur so many of his Wyke- 
hamists to go after the prizes in life. 
As far as I can tell, the answer is this: 
throughout history there have been two 
distinct kinds of men who have strug- 
gled for the positions of power: roughly 
to be described as the clerks and the 
cape-and-sword men. Now Winchester 
was traditionally a school for clerks, 
but Rendall, gowned in a thin disguise, 
was at heart a cape-and-sword man. 
He would have been an appalling Civil 
Servant. 


* Dr. Montagu John Rendall was Head- 
master of Winchester from 1911 to 1924. 
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He hugged anybody—scholar, athlete 
or villain—provided you cultivated your 
gift with enthusiasm. And so College 
men were made more ambitious, and 
villainous Commoners, like myself, 
more civilized. His genius cross-ferti- 
lized thought and action. 

Thirty-five years ago, when Lordst 
last beat Eton at Winchester, and 
Rendall was in such roaring spirits at 
the end of the match, I imagine he 
thought the future of the public schools 
was safe enough. This Summer the 
victory would have roused him to the 
same noisy delight, but I fancy he 
would have been puzzled, perhaps even 
angry, at the confused arguments 
floating round New Field that the 
Government ought to do something 
about the public schools. 

Certainly if there is something to be 
done it should be done in the lifetime 
of this Conservative Government, and 
I hope you will think that the Minister 
of Education ought to fire his sighting 
shot among his fellow Wykehamists. 

Finance first: only a few years ago 
young men and pinkish dons were say- 
ing that Britain had had it, and, in 
particular, that the middle-class was 


+ At Winchester the first Cricket XI is 
known as Lords. 
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beggared beyond revival. Of course a 
war of six years, a Socialist experiment, 
and chronic full employment, depressed 
the standards of the professions in rela- 
tion to the wage-earners. But the 
levelling process, the squeezing of the 
differentials, is now seen to have gone 
too far, and the pendulum begins to 
swing back. More significant still, 
Britain is becoming richer, not poorer. 
Wealth is increasing so fast that all 
classes can expect a rise in net income. 

It is hard fully to imagine the cornu- 
copia of the scientific revolution, and 
there are, I suppose, two events which 
might snatch it from us: another 
World War, and the return to power of 
extreme Left-Wing Governments com- 
mitted to equalize both incomes and 
property. On either of these assump- 
tions the public schools are doomed. 
I prefer to believe that England will 
continue to flourish under the beneficent 
administration of my political friends. 

If I am right, then the sprouting 
national wealth will have important 
consequences for the public schools. 
Through the investment of very large 
sums of taxpayers’ and ratepayers’ 
money the standards of the grammar 
schools, and also of the secondary 
modern schools, will greatly improve, 
and these schools will increasingly 
compete with the weaker public schools. 
Secondly, the number of parents able 
to pay public school fees will not 
remain where it is to-day but will 
multiply, perhaps two or three times. 
It will become much more difficult for 
the best schools, not to find enough 
fee-payers, but to select the best boys 
for the available places. 

There is, however, a snag. Fees are 
not the only form of finance which a 
school needs. The faster technical 
change enriches, diversifies and com- 
plicates our society, the more capital 
the public schools will require for 
rebuilding, modernizing and providing 


new equipment. From where will they 
get this capital? This is an urgent and 
serious problem. 

You may think we should approach 
industry to take the place of the old 
private benefactors. We should have 
a good case. It is very much in the 
interests of sharehoiders that the man- 
agers, scientists, engineers, and teachers 
of the future should be educated in the 
best possible conditions. 

To sum up on finance: I see no 
economic case for a general subsidy 
towards the running costs of the public 
schools. If some of the less well-pro- 
vided are in real difficulty, then we 
might consider reviewing the direct- 
grant list. Then we must not forget 
some of the best girls’ schools, which 
are poorly endowed because men have 
so seldom thought women’s brains as 
well worth cultivation as their own. 
And all the public schools ought with- 
out delay to examine their capital needs 
and consider an approach to industry 
as one way to meet them. 

Now let me turn to the other grounds 
on which the Government is being 
pressed to do something about the 
public schools. Here the argument is 
confused. Some want us, for the sake 
of what they vaguely call social justice, 
to dilute the middle-class fee-payers 
with copious drafts of boys from 
another class. They say that the fee- 
paying schools create social distinctions 
which ought to be swept away. Others, 
whose ideals are academic, tell us that 
the education to be had in the best 
public schools is too good for many of 
the fee-paying thick-heads, who should 
be replaced by abler boys from a wider 
range of homes. 

The first proposal to use the public 
schools to mix up the classes has little 
merit. It is very doubtful if the British 
working man is in the least interested 
in getting rid of such social distinctions 
as exist to-day. Why then should we 
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listen to the Left-Wing intellectuals who 
are ashamed of being middle-class? 
But even supposing these renegades 
were right, they would not achieve their 
object by selecting a small sample of 
working-class boys from the million or 
more who go to the maintained secon- 
dary schools and sending them to the 
public schools. We know quite well 
what would happen. The public 
schools would absorb and assimilate 
the working-class boys. 

But there is another reason why this 
proposal is so foolish. Who are the 
parents who would have liked their boys 
to go to public schools next September, 
but cannot afford the fees? I am sure 
the great majority of these poor but 
willing parents are to be found in the 
middle-class, and not among the wage- 
earners at all. So if we accepted the 
proposal to mix the classes at public 
schools we should have deliberately to 
reject the sons of the clergy, of teachers 
and of minor civil servants, in order to 
introduce members of another class, 
presumably the sons of wage-earners. 

Clearly then this chase after social 
justice would itself be unjust and 
unsuccessful. So what about the third 
proposal that the criterion for admitting 
boys to public schools, who cannot get 
there now, should be the boy’s indivi- 
dual merit? This is a respectable pro- 
position which leads to the practical 
device of more open scholarships, and 
no nonsense about a class test for taking 
the examination. However, there is a 
difficult fence to be negotiated. You 
will realize that from the Minister’s 
point of view the vulnerable aspect of 
public school scholarships, as they are 
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to-day, is the cost of the preparatory 
school education needed to have a 
chance of success. 

I do not see how one could ask 
Parliament to provide open scholar- 
ships and maintenance allowances un- 
less the examination, in all its aspects, 
gave as good a chance to my boys from 
the county primary and secondary 
schools as to the boys from fee-paying 
preparatory schools. No Minister of 
Education could look at a proposal 
which had the effect of cutting out the 
schools for which he was responsible. 
Here is the problem for headmasters to 
solve. 

This is as far as I can go this evening. 
My three practical suggestions, which 
are made to be discussed and are in no 
sense Government policy, are that we 
might review the direct-grant list, 
approach industry for capital, and that 
we might consider a system of State 
scholarships which gave the boys and 
girls from the county schools an 
absolutely fair chance. 

Would Rendall have approved such 
a proposal? I think so, provided there 
was no debasing of academic standards. 
That we must not do to appease any 
social reformer, even if he were an Old 
Wykehamist. Rendall put his faith in 
excellence. And by excellence I take it 
he meant a noble marriage between 
thought and action. The clerks able to 
laugh at themselves and the cape-and- 
sword men able to think for themselves. 
You may agree that it would be in the 
tradition of our Founder to cherish and 
spread this excellence somewhat more 
widely than has been done so far. 

Davip ECCLEs. 


THE AIMS OF THE 
CAPRICORN AFRICA SOCIETY 


By MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE SIR JOHN SLESSOR 


that the future of Africa can lie 

only in one of two extreme alterna- 
tives—evacuation by the white or 
domination by the white. But in fact 
are these really the only alternatives 
to a blood-bath in which the black 
man will revolt and reclaim his country 
by force? Intelligent and responsible 
men must believe and act as though 
they were not. And, if their intel- 
ligence and responsibility are to be 
effective, then they must act quickly 
and with a sense that there is no time 
to lose. 

It is this sense of urgency that the 
Capricorn Africa Society wishes to 
bring into the consideration of African 
affairs. There is little time left for 
white people to find a sane and liberal 
solution for the colossal problem of 
Africa’s future. Black and white 
have a common heritage in the conti- 
nent and they must retain it as a dual 
heritage. 

The Capricorn Africa Society was 
founded six years ago by a group of 
people who keenly felt the urgency of 
this issue—people who saw the dis- 
ruptive way things were going in 
Africa and who set to work to stem 
what appeared to be the inevitable 
trend towards a_ black-white clash, 
with another clash between the African 
and Asian to follow. They believed 
that the solution of the multi-racial 
problem which has developed cannot 
be imposed from outside, but must 
come from within Africa itself. 

The concept was fine and imagina- 
tive, but the working out of the detail 
and the building up of teams of men 
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and women who are willing to sacri- 
fice time, money and personal con- 
venience has been laborious and is 
only now beginning to show rewards 
in terms of concrete achievement in 
leadership and membership. 

The area which is encompassed by 
Capricorn Africa is roughly that which 
lies in the central block between the 
Limpopo and the Sahara, and the ter- 
ritories within which the Society is 
already at work are the two Rhodesias, 
Nyasaland, Tanganyika and Kenya. 
The ultimate achievement of the people 
who founded the organization may 
some day be a United States of Africa; 
but certainly for the present the Society 
does not envisage within any foreseeable 
time any form of political association 
between British Central and East 
Africa and the territories which are 
now under the administration of other 
European Governments. Nor is 
federation in British East Africa, or 
its union with the Central African 
Federation, an objective. The moves 
at this early stage must be on a much 
more realistic basis. That basis must 
be a real and lasting understanding 
between white and coloured people. 

This understanding would provide 
that the white man would accept fully 
the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity and the abolition of racial 
discrimination. The coloured man 
would consent to what we have 


described as “‘the maintenance and 
furtherance of the moral and cultural 
standards which have found embodi- 
ment in the best in Western Christian 
civilization.” 

It is the translation of these high- 
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sounding words and_ ideals _ into 
practice which is, of course, the burden 
of our task. And in the process the 
vital job of marrying Western techno- 
logy, capital and immigration to the 
great latent talents of the Africans 
and Asians must be achieved—so that 
Africa can become a country in which 
all three will bury their animosities in 
the task of creating a multi-racial 
society. 

A start has already been made in 
putting these principles into a political 
framework, a valuable but so far only 
a small start. The process must now 
go further, for to withhold concessions 
from the Africans until their pressure 
makes the granting of them inevitable 
is the surest means of creating destruc- 
tive agitation. There is no greater 
source of bitterness than the grudging 
and belated grant of concessions which 
should have been made long ago. 

Alongside these concessions must 
go provisions which will guarantee 
the continuation of a system of 
government which will be both re- 
sponsible and enlightened. And it is 
here that the core of the problem lies. 
Africans must be convinced—and so 
must Europeans for that matter— 
that a multi-racial society will offer 
them greater opportunities for real 
advancement than will purely African 
nationalism. 

There are hopeful signs in this 
direction. In all the territories con- 
cerned there is a body of educated 
Africans who would genuinely prefer 
to participate in a Western culture, 
the values of which they have come 
to appreciate, than to attempt to 
create a civilization that would be 
exclusively their own—with a con- 
sequent lowering of political, educa- 
tional and social standards. But these 
Africans have a great and genuine 
doubt. They doubt whether full parti- 
cipation in such a civilization is really 
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open to them. And, in any case, the 
African’s opponents to his participa- 
tion are both vocal and active. 

It is therefore an immediate aim of 
the Society to define and establish a 
conception of human relations that 
will bestow the privileges of electoral 
rights—and it is here we get down to 
hard realities—and of citizenship, on 
all who have achieved the qualities 
necessary to exercise them. Now that, 
of course, involves some sort of 
common roll for electoral and citizen- 
ship purposes. And that in turn 
involves the achievement of an educa- 
tional or property qualification. 

Anyone who looks forward to a 
vision of Africa in which the electoral 
system is indiscriminately in the hands 
of a people who vary in social back- 
ground from bushmen to university 
graduates is looking into a future of 
sheer anarchy. The right to exercise 
the vote is a responsibility to be 
handed on with care—and it certainly 
should not be handed on to people 
who have no more idea how to use it 
than they have how to control an 
electronic computator. The educated 
African does not wish to see his stan- 
dard of citizenship pulled downwards 
towards that of the bushman, but 
equally he cannot be permitted to 
manipulate an ignorant electorate to 
his own selfish advantage. In this 
problem lies an issue of great impor- 
tance, which should not be passed 
over lightly by those people who 
glibly talk of Africa for the Africans. 

The principle of the common roll 
will find embodiment in a Citizenship 
Document which will define the quali- 
fications for the franchise and the rights 
and responsibilities of electors and 
other citizens. The Society has already 
set up in Africa a number of local com- 
mittees—and more are still being formed 
—whose task is to assist in the formu- 
lation of the Citizenship Document. 
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When these committees have finished 
. their work their findings will be sub- 
mitted to a representative convention 
of members of all races from the 
different territories for consideration, 
amendment if necessary, and, we hope, 
final adoption. From that point 
onwards the members of the Society 
in the various territories will consider 
the steps to be taken in each territory 
to ensure that legislative effect is 
given to the principles on which agree- 
ment has been reached. 

We have stated publicly, to allay 
fears that naturally arise over this 
issue, that the Society “takes its 
stand on the principle that all human 
beings, whether voters or not, are 
entitled to equal standing before the 
law, access to public services and 
institutions, the right to apply for full 
citizenship and legal protection against 
the denial or withholding of any of 
these rights. It is declared to be the 
bedrock principle of the Society that 
these rights are the “ inalienable rights 
of every individual.” 

We are learning by experience in the 
field that no policy can be effective 
that does not take account of the 
realities of the situation in Capricorn 
Africa—the enormous disparity in 
numbers between Africans on the one 
hand and Europeans and Asians on 
the other hand, and the present enor- 
mous superiority of the European 
element in capital resources, education, 
technical skill and educational quali- 
fications. Hence the Society’s stand 
on the qualitative rather than the 
quantitative franchise, combined with 
a ladder within the reach of all Africans 
so that they can achieve the qualifica- 
tions for the vote. 

It would be idle, of course, to deny 
that the Society comes up against 
bitter and sustained opposition from 
some quarters—from representatives 
of entrenched interests who cannot see 


the consequences of the current trend 
of events in Africa; and from coloured 
people who jibe at their fellows for 
“ falling for the white man’s bait.” 

We can say, however, that the con- 
cept is now gaining acceptance amongst 
all three races, and we are particularly 
grateful for the staunchness of those 
Africans (many of them African ex- 
nationalists) who have stood by the 
Society at times when they were being 
held up to ridicule by men of their 
own race. 

The Society has multi-racial execu- 
tive committees in active work in 
Salisbury, Nairobi, and Dar es Salaam. 
Each of these territorial executive 
committees nominates members to the 
Central Council. Full-time salaried 
staff, both European and African, are 
already at work in two centres— 
Salisbury and Nairobi—and new 
members are being enrolled from all 
walks of life. 

Our experiment is bold and imagina- 
tive and—we are firmly convinced— 
has a spiritual basis, without which 
no movement of this kind has any 
chance whatsoever of success. The 
types of people upon whom we are 
drawing are amongst the finest in the 
whole continent. Their idealism is 
matched by the open-eyed way in 
which they accept the almost super- 
human difficulties of the task that lies 
before us. They are convinced that the 
way we have adopted is the right way, 
and that we should draw more and more 
support from the other organizations 
at work in Africa—religious, political 
and social—who have a common pur- 
pose with our own. That purpose is to 
create a society in which black, 
white and Asian can live together in 
mutual trust and share for the common 
good of all the vast resources of 
Africa which still lie untouched by 
man. 

Here is a task that is worthy of all 
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those men who see in Africa the core 
of the world’s troubles and oppor- 
tunities. The revolution at which we 
aim is a revolution in men’s thinking 


—one in which men will unite and not 
divide. 


J. C. SLEssor. 


TOWARDS A PROPERTY- 
OWNING DEMOCRACY 


By DAVID PRICE 


DO not intend in this article to re- 
| examine in detail the moral and 

social arguments in favour of a pro- 
perty owning democracy. By now they 
should be well-known. The essence of 
the argument is very simple. Is private 
property desirable? If it is, then in a 
democracy it is right that as many 
people as possible should be property- 
owners. 

Furthermore, if we are to remain a 
free society we must be a property own- 
ing society. As Hilaire Belloc warned us 
some fifty years ago: “If we do not 
restore the institution of property we 
cannot help but restore the institution 
of slavery.” 


The Distribution of Wealth 

By definition, a property-owning 
democracy requires that a large propor- 
tion of the adult population should 
possess some property of their own. 
This does not mean necessarily that 
there should be no large property 
owners; but it does suggest that if 
there are too many large property 
owners then it is probable that there are 
insufficient small property owners, for 
the excellent reason that the total fund 
of wealth is limited at any one time, 
even in an expanding economy like our 
own. 


Distribution of Capital 
How widely is capital at present dis- 
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tributed among the. people of this 
country? It is difficult to get compre- 
hensive figures, but some indication of 
property-ownership can be gained from 
the figures on death duties published 
by the Inland Revenue. 

In 1953, 545,000 adults died, but less 
than 12 per cent. had estates over 
£2,000, while only 5} per cent. had 
estates over £5,000. Unfortunately, the 
Inland Revenue do not publish figures 
for the very interesting £1,000—£2,000 
group, but I should doubt if they would 
amount to more than a further 15 per 
cent. at the most. It would appear, 
therefore, that at least two-thirds of the 
adults who died in 1953 had managed 
during their lives to acquire practically 
no property of their own. 

Turning to the living, I would guess 
that the majority of ordinary people 
have no capital resources of their own, 
except for their furniture and their 
immediate personal possessions. How- 
ever, a fair proportion of people, 
though a minority, have a life insurance 
policy of some description and a smaller, 
though still substantial, proportion 
own the.houses in which they live. Un- 
doubtedly there will have to be a much 
wider extension of ownership before 
this country can be regarded as a 
property-owning democracy. 


Distribution of Personal Incomes 
Before the War the attack upon the 
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distribution of wealth was concentrated 
mainly upon large incomes, especially 
upon so-called ‘“‘ unearned” incomes 
(an inaccurate phrase at the best of 
times). But fifteen years of high taxa- 
tion, coupled with incipient inflation, 
has removed most of the sting out of 
this attack. In the fiscal year 1952-53 
only 111,000 out of nearly 20 million 
income tax payers had net incomes of 
over £2,000 a year, of whom only 35 
had over £6,000. Yet in 1938-39 when 
there were under 10 million income tax 
payers, 73,000 had net incomes of over 
£2,000 a year and 6,500 had over 
£6,000. The spread of incomes after 
tax is clearly narrower than it was 
before the War and the number of 
people in the top income range has 
been greatly reduced. 

The importance of income distribu- 
tion to the ideal of a property-owning 
democracy lies not so much in the 
arithmetic of mass equality, which all 
too often is inimical to personal justice, 
but rather in the opportunities which 
the general level of incomes may, or 
may not, provide for the aquisition of 
property by the ordinary citizen. 


Personal Savings 


The biggest obstacle to a property- 
owning democracy is not the shortage 
of property, but the lack of economic 
resources in the hands of the ordinary 
man. The principal method by which 
the masses can acquire property without 
themselves having the necessary capital 
is through personal savings out of cur- 
rent income. Figures from the recent 
“blue books” on National Income 
show that, taking the post-war years, it 
was not until 1952 that the economic re- 
sources necessary for extending the 
idea of a property-owning democracy 
became available again to private 
persons. 

If the average man is to save, he 
must have a sufficient margin of surplus 
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income after he has paid for the 
reasonable necessities of life. What are 
regarded as the reasonable necessities 
of life are not fixed items. On the con- 
trary, they increase in scope with the 
improvement in the standard of life 
and they are, in any case, a matter for 
individual judgment rather than for 
government decree. Hence increases in 
real income will always tend to be 
swallowed by increases in real consump- 
tion. Therefore it is not simply a 
matter of increasing real wages. What 
is required is a high wages economy 
(linked, of course, to appropriate in- 
creases in productivity) together with 
effective incentives to personal savings. 


Peasant Proprietors 


Earlier in this century the Distribu- 
tists unfurled the standard of a pro- 
perty-owning democracy, but they failed 
to rally many to their cause. One of the 
principal reasons for their failure was 
their concentration upon land. In a 
crowded island like ours a property- 
owning democracy cannot be realized 
through trying to turn an industrial 
proletariat into peasant proprietors. 
Arithmetic is against it. The land area 
of the United Kingdom is 59} million 
acres, of which 31 million acres are 
under crops or grass as arable or per- 
manent pasture. Since our population 
is about 51 million, this represents less 
than two-thirds of a productive acre a 
person. 

Furthermore, the Distributists failed 
to realize that to maintain a large 
population on a crowded island which 
has few raw materials and which can 
feed less than half its people from its 
own land, modern large-scale industry 
is indispensable. The needs of our 
precariously balanced economy demand 
greater and more efficient industries, 
which mean greater corporate concen- 
trations of wealth. A property-owning 
democracy based on “ three acres and 
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a cow” has no place in the political 
economy of 1960. Any plan for a 
property-owning democracy, if it is to 
apply to contemporary Britain, must 
accept the technical and economic 
conditions of modern industrial pro- 
duction and be based upon them. This 
means that we must concentrate upon 
broadening the basis of industrial 
ownership rather than upon the owner- 
ship of land and ensuring greater parti- 
cipation by the people as individuals in 
those necessarily large concentrations 
of wealth. 


Types of Property 

The importance which we should 
attach to industrial ownership is fur- 
ther emphasized if we consider the 
relative value of different types of 
property. No overall estimates are 
available, but the death duty figures 
give some indication of the relative 
position. Figures for the classification 
of all property subject to death duties 
in the fiscal year 1953-54, show that 
58 per cent. was in the form of securi- 
ties; 24 per cent. in physical assets; 
14 per cent. in cash; and 4 per cent. in 
miscellaneous property. Thus it would 
appear that under modern conditions 
the wider ownership of securities (and 
especially of industrial shares) must 
rank high in any plan for a property- 
owning democracy. 


Most Suitable Types of Property 

Although I have no desire to see the 
concept of a property-owning demo- 
cracy limited to any particular type of 
property, nonetheless we must recog- 
nize that certain types are more suitable 
than others to a wide dissemination of 
ownership. I should like to venture a 
list of the more suitable types of pro- 
perty in some order of priority: 

(1) Personal possessions. 

(2) Insurance policies, pension funds, 

etc. 
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(3) Unit Investment trusts. 
(4) House ownership. 

(5) Industrial equity. 

(6) Business of one’s own. 
(7) Land and Real estate. 

(8) Agricultural holdings. 


This list is, of course, far from being 
exhaustive. 


Personal Possessions 


Clearly the first things which any of 
us want to possess for ourselves are our 
own immediate belongings—clothes, 
books, linen, furniture, bicycle, radio, 
etc. The importance of owning these 
things bears no relation to their exchange 
value. Nor is it simply that they are 
necessary to meet the daily demands of 
life. Such things are close to us and essen- 
tially extensions of our own personality. 
Imagine Isaac Walton without his 
fishing rods or Mrs. Beeton without her 
kitchen! 

Often such possessions are purchased 
out of the weekly pay packet and there- 
fore tend to be regarded as current 
rather than as capital expenditure. But 
our desire, and even our need, for per- 
sonal possessions may outstrip the 
length of our purse. To our Victorian 
grandparents this offered no problem 
at all. The answer was very simple. If 
we wanted a set of books which were 
beyond our weekly earnings we should 
practise thrift and eventually we should 
save enough to be able to buy the books. 

To-day we have a different answer. 
We have the hire purchase system 
which enables us to take possession of 
our goods simply on an initial down- 
payment and to enjoy their use during 
the period of saving. Thus the amount 
of personal possessions which we can 
own is determined not by our present 
earnings, but by our capacity to main- 
tain our instalments based on an esti- 
mate of our future capacity to earn. 

For this reason I regard the system 
of hire purchase as an important 
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method of putting property into the 
hands of the people. I also regard it as 
an honourable method, provided that 
it is properly regulated and the rate of 
interest is not usurious. I know that 
there are those who do not share this 
view. To them hire purchase is basic- 
ally immoral, because under hire pur- 
chase arrangements we take possession 
of goods before we are able to pay for 
them. This may be sound Victorian 
thrift, but it is entirely contrary to any 
plan for extending the economic re- 
sources of the ordinary man, which 
must be based on liberal credit terms, 
including hire purchase. How else can 
a young couple afford to buy the linen 
and furniture which they need to equip 
“the home of their own,”’ which every- 
one is encouraging them to buy? Hire 
purchase is indispensable to a wider 
extension of house ownership. 


Insurance Policies, Pension Funds, etc. 


It is questionable whether insurance 
policies and contributions to pension 
funds can be regarded for our purposes 
as property. Yet they play an impor- 
tant part in the financing of British 
industry. In 1952 the total income of 
life assurance companies operating in 
the United Kingdom was over £324 
million. Indirectly this gave millions 
of people a stake in our major indus- 
trial companies, although few policy- 
holders would be aware of it. 

Furthermore, the payment of pre- 
miums on life policies and contribu- 
tions to pension funds is the only form 
of savings which many people are able 
to make. This type of savings needs no 
particular encouragement from the 
Government, as it is already popular 
and is well publicized by the companies 
concerned. However, it is an open 
question whether some of the savings 
flowing into insurance companies might 
not be more appropriately placed in 
unit investment trusts. 


Unit Investment Trusts 


Of all forms of property ownerships 
industrial share ownership is probably 
the least understood by the largest 
number of people, although it seems to 
be, in the British context, one of the 
most desirable. It follows, therefore, 
that real effort should be put into 
making the machinery for industrial 
investment readily available and easily 
understandable by all classes. The 
City of London has excellent machinery 
for industrial investment, but it was 
devised in earlier times under different 
social conditions. It was certainly well 
understood by those whose money it 
attracted. However, changes are neces- 
sary to bring it up to date in order to 
meet our modern economic and social 
conditions. I believe that many of our 
financial institutions need, in the Latin 
sense of the word, to “ vulgarize” 
themselves. 

One of the most promising approaches 
is that of the unit investment trust, 
which is proving so popular in the 
United States of America. The unit 
investment trust appeals to the small 
investor, because the units are of low 
denomination and the risk is well 
spread enabling the small investor to 
have a stake in a wide tange of indus- 
trial concerns which he could never do 
with his own savings. Furthermore, 


. the value of such units tends to grow, 
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thus providing a hedge against inflation 
and even the chance of real capital 
appreciation. 


House Ownership 


To many people the idea of a pro- 
perty-owning democracy is synony- 
mous with house-ownership. A “‘ home 
of one’s own”’ has long been a Con- 
servative aim—and rightly so—but it 
would be a mistake to consider it the 
be-all and end-all of a property-owning 
democracy. Many people do not wish 
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to own their own home. They are 
quite content with a rented place. 
Let us remember that the high standard 
of new council houses, together with 
subsidized rents and security of tenure, 
makes them an attractive economic 
proposition. The pride of possession 
and the desire for the independence 
which ownership gives must be very 
strong in a man to overcome the 
obvious advantages of a council house. 
We must recognize that the success of 
our housing campaign has to some 
extent militated against greater house 
ownership by the ordinary man. 

In spite of the difficulties it is obvi- 
ously right to encourage house owner- 
ship. Of the permanent houses and 
flats built since the War 80 per cent. 
have been by local authorities and only 
20 per cent. by private builders and 
housing associations. However, under 
the present Government this balance 
is gradually being adjusted. In the 
first quarter of this year the rate for 
private building had risen to 32 per 
cent. and this rate shows no sign of 
slackening. Full use has not yet been 
made of the Small Dwellings Acquisi- 
tion Acts, although local authorities 
have responded reasonably well to Mr. 
Macmillan’s circular 42/54 encouraging 
them to make maximum use of their 
statutory powers to loan money both 
for house purchase and for repair, 
improvement and conversion work. 

Under the 1936 Housing Act, local 
authorities are allowed with Minis- 
terial consent to sell council houses. 
The Socialists consistently refused to 
authorize such sales, but with the return 
of a Conservative Government in 1951 
permission is again being granted. But 
the power is purely permissive, so no 
local authority can be compelled to sell 
if it does not wish to do so. This means 
that where there are Socialist controlled 
councils the scheme is all too often in- 
operative. 
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Industrial Equity 


It is generally agreed in Conservative 
circles that the ordinary man should be 
encouraged to take a stake in industry. 
Apart from his job, which is a very real 
and personal commitment, the most 
appropriate method is through invest- 
ment trusts, which spread his risk and 
which are nursed by skilled investment 
managers. However, such trusts are 
rather impersonal and lose much of the 
psychological advantage of direct 
ownership. 

Many people feel that workers ought 
to have a financial interest in the firm 
for which they work through employee 
share purchase schemes. On the whole 
I agree, but we should be aware of the 
dangers. First, it offends against the 
basic canon of the small saver, which 
tells you to spread your risk. Secondly, 
many people work for firms which are 
poor risks, in which they would be ill 
advised to invest. Thirdly, there are 
many activities which do not lend them- 
selves to employee investment—in par- 
ticular the nationalized industries. 
Fourthly, there are many difficulties 
in the design of a scheme which are not 
immediately apparent, but which can 
wreck it entirely unless they are taken 
into account at the outset. 

At the present time considerable 
public interest is being shown in profit- 
sharing. Profit-sharing of itself has no 
connection with employee share pur- 
chase schemes, although they can be 
linked together as in the I.C.I. scheme. 
I believe that employee share purchase 
schemes afford a useful method of 
popularizing property ownership, pro- 
vided that they are not treated as a 
universal remedy for all the ills of 
industry. 


Business of One’s Own 

Being traditionally a nation of shop- 
keepers, we have particular sympathy 
with anyone who aspires to become a 
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shop-keeper. While having nothing 
but goodwill towards anyone with 
such aspirations, I do not believe that 
it would be proper for the Government 
to take any particular measures to 
encourage more small shop-keepers. 
The studies of experts like Mark 
Abrams show quite conclusively that 
the small shop-keeper ‘is inefficient. 
That is no reason for driving him out of 
business, because in this country we 
believe that economic rectitude should 
always be tempered by social values. 
But it is a reason for not encouraging 
him. 

We still have many small firms in 
this country, as the 1949 Census of 
Production showed. In that year there 
were 79,000 small manufacturing firms 
employing less than 10 people each. In 
“‘ non-manufacturing trades ” there are 
115,000 such small firms. This shows 
that there-is still room for small firms, 
especially in the provision of services 
to the community. However, with the 
present high level of taxation, there is 
little incentive for people to leave the 
relative security of a larger firm and to 
strike out on their own. They risk all, 
but the prizes are not equivalently 
great. If they are initially successful, 
they will find that the task of financing 
expansion difficult. The problem of 
the “‘ Macmillan gap ”’ is still with us. 
There is much yet to be done in 
popularizing our financial institutions 
in order to meet the financial needs of 
the small business man. 


Land and Real Estate 


In the past it was not uncommon for 
the small man to use his savings to buy 
himself a row of houses and then on his 
retirement to live off the ensuing rent. 
Although in a free country there can 
be no objection to this type of invest- 
ment, it is not one that we should 
go out of our way to encourage. 
Our object should be to encourage 


owner-occupiers rather than landlords. 
In any case, the small landlord has all 
too often been a slum landlord. 


Agricultural Holdings 


I have put agricultural holdings low 
on my list. First because the return on 
capital in agriculture is low, averaging 
little more than 1 per cent., so that the 
small man can find more rewarding 
fields for investment. Secondly, be- 
cause farming and horticulture are both 
skilled jobs which require years of ex- 
perience into which the amateur should 
not be encouraged to embark. The 
retired officer who sinks his savings into 
a market garden and then proceeds to 
lose it all in a few years is unfortunately 
all too common. Thirdly because pre- 
vious efforts to encourage small-holding 
have not proved very successful. This 
does not exclude the possibility of en- 
couraging small-holding in certain selec- 
ted places under appropriate super- 
vision—for instance, among the crofters 
in the Western Highlands. 

The case of aspiring farmers is rather 
different. At present there are more 
potential farmers than there are farms. 
Many of whom, by virtue of college 
training and of farm service, are emi- 
nently qualified to take over farms. 
Due to the protection given to the 
sitting tenant under the 1947 Act, 
tenancies are extremely hard to obtain 
with the result that many energetic and 
forward-looking young farmers remain 
landless, while the old and incompetent 
sit in happy security oblivious to land- 
lord and progress alike. 

This whole question of rents and 
tenancies must be re-examined if we are 
to encourage farm ownership. It is the 
middle stage between being a paid 
employee and being an owner-occupier. 
It is only through the savings which can 
be earned as a tenant farmer that it is 
possible to obtain the capital for a 
deposit on a farm and to equip it. But 
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it must be recognized that with the 
present high price of land and with the 
comparably low level of rents, there is 
no economic incentive to become an 
owner-occupier. Furthermore, — the 
present level of rents, together with our 
system of taxation, have crippled the 
agricultural landlord. Contrary to 
Socialist mythology, he has an impor- 
tant technical and economic role to 
play. No substitute has as yet been 
found for him. 


I hope that this article may help to 
open up the subject. Between the idea 
of a property-owning democracy and its 
realization there has to be more thought 
than the subject has hitherto received. 
Clearly, there is no simple blue-print, 
but without thought and planning we 
shall not move nearer to the honourable 
idea of a property-owning democracy, 
““where the magic of property turns 
sand into gold.” 

DAVID PRICE. 


SPEENHAMLAND IN 
MODERN DRESS 


By BRIGADIER ENOCH POWELL 


HARLES PANNELL, | the 
( Cockney Socialist who sits for 
West Leeds, often talks good 
sense between times. A few months 
ago* he described the present method 
of subsidizing Council houses as “ the 
sort of crazy finance which cannot go 
on for very much longer,” and illus- 
trated the epithet with the following 
description. ‘“‘ The other day I was 
going over a housing site and saw 
motor cars parked on the green in front 
of a row of houses—a green which had 
been meant to beautify the estate. I do 
not say that it is a bad thing for council 
house tenants to own motor cars; I 
want to see more cars; but it makes 
one consider the question, for when 
one knows how much it costs to run a 
motor car one must ask whether such a 
person should receive a subsidy as 
compared with the tenants of a back- 
to-back house who will never get a 
council house in Leeds.” 
Just so. That is what makes us all 
** consider,” when we see or read about 
* Hansard, 21st October, 1954. 
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such things as a Borough Council in 
London installing television sockets for 
B.B.C. and independent programmes 
in a new block of flats, or the L.C.C. 
doubling the ratio of garages to houses 
on its new estates. Absolute Alice in 
Wonderland: we subsidize the rents of 
those who are spending far more than 
the amount of the subsidy not on 
necessities but on what, outside a 
council estate, would rank as luxuries. 

How did Alice get there? Can she 
get out, and if so, how? 

The essence of a housing subsidy is 
that you subsidize the thing, not the 
user; you reduce the rent, instead of 
giving the tenant the money to pay it. 
This hit-or-miss method was only 
temporarily applied to food, and has 
never been applied to other basic needs. 
Why did we ever apply it to accommo- 
dation, and why do we continue to do 
so? 

In the First World War the price of 
rented accommodation was pegged, and 
that control (known as rent restriction) 
has substantially continued ever since. 
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Because of the fall in the value of money, 
current economic rents after 1919 were 
much higher than controlled rents and 
there was therefore no market for new 
houses to let. The State, imagining at 
first that the fall in the value of money 
was only temporary, started to build 
houses itself (through the agency of the 
local authorities) and let them at rents 
comparable with the controlled rents 
of working-class accommodation, 
covering the difference by a subsidy. 

What actually happened was that in 
the course of some twelve or fifteen 
years the efficiency of the building 
industry recovered and increased, the 
cost of living declined, and general 
prosperity continued to rise, to a point 
at which new houses to buy were within 
the reach of a great part of the popula- 
tion. In the last few years before the 
Second World War, no less than half 
those buying their own houses with the 
aid of building society advances 
were weekly wage-earners. These cir- 
cumstances made it possible in 1933— 
fifteen years after the end of the First 
World War—to bring the general 
housing subsidies to an end. 

Subsidies, however, remained for two 
purposes, in the achievement of which a 
measure of compulsion was necessary: 
the clearance of slums and the preven- 
tion of overcrowding. Both were 
undertaken by the State as a planned 
operation and it was felt to be impracti- 
cable to compel tenants to leave slums 
or overcrowded houses unless they 
could be offered accommodation en 
bloc by the housing authority at rents 
not too greatly above the very low 
restricted rents of the properties con- 
cerned. 

No formal means test was attached 
to the receipt of housing subsidies, but 
in practice the people who lived in the 
State houses came from the same strata 
as those who lived in the smaller and 
cheaper rent-controlled houses. Those 


who were prepared to pay higher rents 
(either as actual rent or as purchase 
price) had no reason to apply for 
Council houses or be accommodated 
in them. 

During and after the Second World 
War the value of money took a further 
plunge. Even the State could not now 
compete with the pre-1914 controlled 
rents and the post-1918 Council rents. 
Therefore on resuming the construction 
of houses to let, it roughly split the 
difference between current economic 
rents and controlled rents, covering the 
deficiency once again by subsidy. 

The actual figures of the subsidies 
were arrived at by taking current 
average earnings and assuming that a 
certain percentage of these earnings, 
actually about 10 per cent., could 
reasonably be paid as rent by the tenant. 
The subsidies were then calculated so 
as to make up the difference between 
this rent and the economic rent of the 
average Council house. In the various 
adjustments of the subsidies since 1946 
the same principle has been adhered to. 

Having, however, ceased to compete 
with controlled rents, the State could 
and did build larger and better houses 
“‘ regardless,” and let them at rents 
higher—often much higher—than those 
of most privately owned houses. More- 
over, an artificial scarcity was created 
by the virtual prohibition from 1945 to 
1951 of private house-building. 

A Council house has thus become 
one of the most, instead of one of the 
least, desirable forms of rental accom- 
modation, and a relatively highly priced 
one, instead of the cheapest. For many 
who can afford to run a car and a tele- 
vision set, a Council house is the best 
value for money. For many of those 
who cannot, it is a luxury beyond their 
means. A recent investigation showed 
that only three out of every ten families 
in Council houses had an income of 
under £8 a week, against five in the 
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* outside world,”’ while the proportion 
of non-Council tenants with incomes 
under £4 a week is double that of 
Council tenants. 

The visible injustice of this situation 
is leading more and more local author- 
ities, regardless of party complexion, to 
introduce differential rent schemes, 
cautiously commended in 1953 by the 
Central Housing Advisory Committee 
(“‘ Brooke Report”). Nearly half the 
London boroughs, for example, Labour 
and Conservative, have such schemes, 
though the biggest State landlord, the 
Socialist L.C.C., has hitherto obdur- 
ately refused to move. The commonest 
method is to fix a maximum rent, 
sufficient to cover costs without sub- 
sidy, and then allow tenants to apply 
on the basis of income for lower rents 
down to, or even below, a minimum 
which involves the full subsidy. 

These schemes do at least enable 
housing authorities, without imposing 
heavy extra burdens on the rates, to 
avoid the predicament in which author- 
ities like the L.C.C. find themselves, of 
not being able to offer new flats or 
houses to the poorer of their applicants 
who top the waiting list on grounds of 
need, although providing large sums 
every year in “ additional rate contri- 
butions.” But, though the policy is a 
just one, and one which ratepayers have 
a right to demand that their local 
authorities should apply, it can itself 
be no more than transitional. 

For one thing, it cannot in the long 
run be right that local authorities 
should take all or part of the subsidy on 
houses let at higher rents and apply it 
to reduce their other rents. It is the 
business of Parliament itself to decide 
for what tenants and at what level of 
rent it wants Councils to build, and then 
determine the subsidy accordingly. 

And then, what of the houses let by 
councils at economic rents? A well- 
to-do Council tenant, complaining of 
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the new maximum rent, was heard to 
say that “he might just as well buy a 
house through a building society.” 
Precisely. A Council house without a 
subsidy, or with only a slight subsidy, 
loses its point. Private enterprise can 
build to sell, or indeed to let, on as good 
terms or better; and the field is now 
open. 

It might therefore be thought that 
the answer is simply to attach a means 
test to the housing subsidy and thus 
restrict it to those in financial as well 
as in housing need, having defined 
financial need for the purpose. Actu- 
ally, this proposition will not bear 
examination. 

Practically all houses are to-day let 
at artificially reduced rents, either be- 
cause they are privately owned and 
subject to the Rent Restrictions Acts or 
because they are provided by local 
authorities with benefit of subsidy. 
Therefore, although, as is proved by 
the experience of local authorities who 
operate differential rent schemes, a 
large number of families are to-day able 
to pay economic rents for the accommo- 
dation they need, the building industry 
could not, in fact, produce the houses 
to let; for it would be competing with 
the existing rent-restricted or sub- 
sidized houses. 

Thus, a vicious circle exists: rent 
restriction and subsidies make it im- 
possible for private enterprise to pro- 
vide houses to let; therefore, houses to 
let are provided by local authorities 
and a subsidy is demanded because of 
the disparity between economic and 
restricted rents. 

The same applies to slum clearance. 
Private owners of slum property cannot 
demolish and replace it themselves, 
because they cannot offer new accom- 
modation at comparable rents; there- 
fore, again, the State has to step in, 
acquire the slums, build the new 
houses and subsidize the rents. 
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These processes are as direct a route 
to Socialism as anybody could wish. 
They ensure that virtually all new 
houses built to let are State-owned and 
that where slums are demolished pri- 
vately-owned property is replaced by 
State-owned; slum clearance, indeed, 
increases the proportion of State owner- 
ship twice as fast as do the general 
operations of local housing authorities. 

The cause of it all is rent restriction. 
No policy for dealing with subsidies is 
practicable which does not start by 
dealing with rent restriction. 

We have become so used over forty 
years to the artificial cheapening of 
rented accommodation that the absur- 
dity of its implications no longer strikes 
us. Yet the principle is no other than 
that of “ relief in aid of wages.” The 
Berkshire justices who applied this 
principle in their administration of the 
poor law at Speenhamland have become 
a byword. But we accept “‘ Speenham- 
land ” cheerfully and uncritically every 
day of our lives in the field of housing. 
National Insurance and National Assist- 
ance are designed to provide those not 
in receipt of wages with the means to 
purchase the necessities of life, includ- 
ing payment of rent. When we claim 
that those in receipt of wages ought not 
to be expected to pay the market rent of 
the accommodation which they occupy, 
we are really demanding “ relief in aid 
of wages.” 

The whole of this country is to-day 
one gigantic “‘ Speenhamland,” where 
the wage bill of industry is reduced by 
housing subsidies and rent restriction, 
in other words, by rates, taxes and a 
capital levy. Do not start at the words 
“capital levy”: we have it already. 
Any law which prevents assets from 
earning sufficient to maintain and renew 
them is a form of capital levy. 

So let no one suppose it is a simple 
thing to deal with housing subsidies. 
Not only does it open the whole ques- 


tion of rent restriction; but that, in 
turn, is bound up with the entire struc- 
ture of wages, costs and prices. 

Little wonder if a Conservative 
Government with a majority of 17 left 
housing subsidies substantially alone. 
Now that they have been confirmed in 
power, inaction will not be so easy to 
defend. A policy which has restored 
the mechanism of the market in the 
provision of every other need, cannot 
escape the logic of restoring market 
values in accommodation. One cannot 
consistently abolish food subsidies, but 
keep rent restriction. One cannot free 
all other industries to meet the demands 
of the consumer, but deny that oppor- 
tunity to the building industry. Other- 
wise, Conservative housing policy will 
be no more than Socialism by a side 
wind. 

What is to be done is therefore clear. 
Only the method and the timing are 
open to discussion; and method and 
timing are of course 90 per cent. of 
politics. In deciding method and 
timing the Government has these three 
great factors to take account of. First 
and above all, what is done must com- 
mend itself to general opinion as 
reasonable and necessary, not arbitrary 
or doctrinaire. Second, the effect upon 
inflation, the balance of payments and 
Britain’s export trade must be calcula- 
ted and controlled; when burdens and 
liabilities are shifted, however right- 
fully, there must be scope and time for 
the consequent adjustments. On the 
other hand, reasonable promptitude is 
essential; for the public must be able 
to judge the policy by its results, by 
that lessening and disappearance of 
scarcity which here as elsewhere will 
be the result of freedom and realism. 
Well before 1960, the country must have 
learned by practical experience that it 
can house itself and clear its slums with- 
out restriction and without subsidies. 

ENOCH POWELL. 
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PERON GIVES WAY 


By ALLAN MURRAY 


his clash with the Church seems 

to have brought him to his knees. 
Whatever form the pressure took which 
forced his capitulation to _ public 
opinion—and it may well have been 
pressure brought to bear by uneasy 
Army leaders—it is hard to account in 
any other way for the unusual spec- 
tacle of a dictator renouncing the 
apparatus of his dictatorship. He 
would hardly have offered to restore 
““complete political freedom for all 
factions and freedom of the Press” 
(these are his reported words to mem- 
bers of the Argentine Congress on 
July 15) but for the revulsion of public 
sentiment provoked by the excesses of 
his anti-clerical campaign, which cul- 
minated in the collective excommunica- 
tion of his Government almost pre- 
cisely a month earlier, just a few hours 
before the abortive attempt to over- 
throw him on July 16. 

The intervening month had shown 
many signs of Peron’s anxiety to re- 
cover his prestige in the eyes of a pre- 
dominantly Catholic population. There 
were several scapegoats for the blunder- 
ing indignities to which he had exposed 
the Argentine clergy, among them the 
burning of churches and the banishing 
of prelates. One of his henchmen who 
“resigned” was the labour leader 
Eduardo Vuletich, who in a May Day 
speech last year induced Peron’s mass- 
ive trade union following to demand the 
separation of Church and State. Others 
were the Minister of the Interior, re- 
sponsible for relations with the Church, 
and the Minister of Education, to whom 
fell much of the anti-Catholic legisla- 
tion. A religious oath, which had been 
dropped for many months, was taken 
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by the new Ministers at their swearing- 
in; Peron sent a respectful telegram to 
the Pope; and the Buenos Aires 
authorities undertook to rebuild the 
burned-out churches. 

These gestures seem to have accom- 
plished little against the growing aware- 
ness of Peron’s disfavour with the 
Roman Catholic Church. Argentina’s 
people are largely made up of Spanish 
and Italian stock; whatever their 
politics, most of them are staunch 
Catholics and, although no word of the 
Vatican’s order of excommunication 
had appeared in the closely censored 
newspapers, it had no doubt become 
common knowledge as the weeks went 
by. Eventually the Church’s local 
dignitaries made their own position 
plain in a manifesto which documented 
the humiliations they had suffered and 
declared that the liberties of Press, 
broadcasting and public assembly were 
essential to the restoration of order. 

This had been the burden of all 
opposition politics. It was also the 
avowed motive for the naval and air 
force rising of June 16, which cost more 
lives than any armed rebellion in 
recent Argentine history. When they 
landed as refugees in the neighbouring 
Republic of Uruguay, some of the air- 
men who had bombed Government 
House in Buenos Aires said that for 
three years they had been planning to 
revolt and restore constitutional liber- 
ties. Their movement, they explained, 
had no connection with the Church or 
with political parties, but the rising had 
been timed to take advantage of the 
climate of opinion caused by the 
President’s excommunication. 

The impact of all these circumstances 
together was undoubtedly a greater 
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challenge to Peron’s authority and 
prestige than he had ever faced. His 
answer was to announce his resigna- 
tion as leader of the Peronista Party in 
order to become “ President of all the 
Argentines’ (a phrase he had used 
before) and to promise the restoration 
of “‘ all guarantees, rights and liberties.” 
He would not, he asserted, stand for a 
third term as President. (His existing 
term has over two years to run.) 

Writing on the morrow of this de- 
claration it seems idle to dwell on pos- 
sibilities which could easily be swept 
into oblivion before these words appear 
in print. Can a dictator of more than 
nine years’ standing unleash the politi- 
cal forces that oppose him and still 
remain President? What, in fact, is the 
strength of these forces? How will 
Peron’s workers react to his decision? 
And the Army? 

Events may soon write their own 
answers to these questions. None the 
less, with a radical change in the 
Argentine scene possibly in the offing, 
it may be helpful to recall some signifi- 
cant aspects of Peron’s career as a 
measure of the man himself. 

In some respects, notably his calcu- 
lated appeal to working-class sympath- 
ies and his colourful personality, he is 
reminiscent of the late President Vargas 
of Brazil. In other ways he has bor- 
rowed heavily from the tactics of 
Mussolini, whose work he saw at close 
quarters as a pre-war military attaché 
in Rome. His system of propaganda 
and censorship, whose chief of six 
years’ standing was another casualty in 
the recent Cabinet purge, has all the 
ingenuity once associated with Goeb- 
bels; and there is no doubt that the 
sympathies of some Army leaders were 
pro-Nazi (a trend reflected in Argen- 
tina’s last civil Government) when they 
launched him on his path to power by 
taking over the country in June, 1943. 
In his recent treatment of the Church 
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Peron stands in obvious contrast to 
Spain’s General Franco (who originally 
enlisted the Church’s support in the 
cause of anti-Communism, which 
Peron had no need to do). 

But international comparisons are 
academic. It is within the context of 
his own country’s politics that Peron 
emerges as a formidable figure; greatly 
loved, deeply hated, strong-willed, gal- 
lant and—perhaps even now—un- 
predictably popular. 

His story begins twelve years ago this 
summer, when a group of Generals 
turned out the cautiously neutral Presi- 
dent Castillo, who had already curtailed 
constitutional liberties, ostensibly in the 
interests of political tranquillity. (No- 
body who saw how British naval 
ratings were welcomed after the Battle 
of the River Plate, or how the people of 
Buenos Aires reacted to the fall of 
France, could doubt that Argentine 
sentiment was overwhelmingly pro- 
Allied; though a different story was 
told about sections of the Army and 
Air Force.) 

After the military coup of June, 1943, 
three Generals succeeded one another 
in the Presidency. Peron was a 
Colonel at the time, but had very 
powerful support from a group of 
young officers, the so-called Group of 
United Officers—a secret society, as it 
were, within the Army. In 1944 Peron 
was probably strong enough to take 
over the Presidency in his turn, but 
chose instead to become Vice-President 
and War Minister under the last of the 
three Generals. As such, he showed 
his political acuity by two very shrewd 
moves. First, he disbanded the Group 
of United Officers. Secondly—and 
this was to prove his political salvation 
—he set out to win the allegiance of 
Argentina’s working class in town and 
country. As Secretary of Labour and 
Social Welfare he was tireless in their 
interests. There was great scope for 
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A CROWD GATHERED IN FRONT OF THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS IN 
BUENOS AIRES, TO LISTEN TO A SPEECH BY PRESIDENT PERON. 


social legislation and Peron made the 
best of it by a spate of decrees granting 
higher wages, shorter hours, pension 
schemes and sickness benefits. The 
small Socialist Party (strong only in 
Buenos Aires) was powerless to prevent 
the creation of Peron’s trade union 
organization in place of theirs. And 
the workers were behind him. 

It was their support which saved the 
ambitious Colonel when the Army 
tired of him for the first time and 
forced him, in October, 1945, to resign 
from the military Government, sup- 
ported by the Navy and some promi- 
nent civilian leaders. In the course of 
an extraordinary week, for part of 
which Peron was confined in a naval 
prison on an island near the capital, 
attempts were made by statesmen, 
judges, political leaders and chiefs of 
the armed forces first to form a civilian 
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Government, then to hand over author- 
ity to the Supreme Court. In the midst 
of their confused and fruitless efforts 
Peron himself appeared in Buenos 
Aires as a free man. He was hailed 
with frenzy by a mighty gathering of his 
workers, congregated with their ban- 
ners in the Plaza de Mayo, when he 
announced from a window of Govern- 
ment House that he had resigned from 
the Government and the Army and 
would stand for President as a private 
citizen. 

When he did so in Frebuary, 1946, he 
won by a handsome majority in an 
election probably as fair as any ever 
held in Argentina. The opposing 
candidate, nominated by a coalition of 
the pre-Peron parties, acknowledged 
defeat as soon as he gauged the trend of 
voting returns. He ascribed Peron’s 
victory (as he told me at the time) to the 
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FAVOURITE DAPPLED-GREY 
HORSE. 


fact that for three years political 
activities had been ruthlessly sup- 
pressed, public meetings forbidden and 
many of the parties’ records confis- 
cated. The state of siege (a form of 
martial law) was lifted only for election 
day, and one day’s freedom to vote 
could not undo the effects of three years 
of military dictatorship. 

That is no doubt true. It is also true 
that the opposition parties were unable 
to form a really united front. With 
Peron’s victory their shaky and in- 
complete coalition crumbled away. 
Since then they have suffered from nine 
more years of repression, during which 
Peron has fought and won another 
election (polling twice as many votes as 
his opponent) and survived two more 
bids by the armed forces to oust him. 

The chief buttress of his power has 
been the personal following of his 
reputedly five-million-strong General 
Confederation of Labour. Since 1951 
it has controlled the Buenos Aires 
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newspaper La Prensa, once among the 
most responsible and independent in 
the world. In the Peronistas’ record of 
the suppression of civil liberties, there 
is no grimmer chapter than the slow 
strangling and final confiscation, by 
Act of Congress, of La _ Prensa, 
‘* crushed,” as one of the tiny handful of 
Opposition Deputies put it, “by a 
black _— dictatorship.” Opposition 
spokesmen have always spoken out, 
and sometimes gone to gaol for doing 
so, but their words have carried no 
weight in a legislative assembly which 
is overwhelmingly Peronista. 

These facets of Peron’s dictatorship 
are worth recalling if only because they 
underline his determination to brook 
no interference with the solidarity of 
his working-class support, and because 
this determination was almost certainly 
the main reason for the launching of his 
anti-clerical campaign last autumn. 
Peron’s avowed grievance against the 
clergy (he repeatedly asserted that he 
had no quarrel with the Church itself) 
was that they meddled in politics. Bent 
on disestablishing the Church (and, in- 
cidentally, on subjecting it to ordinary 
taxation, which would have brought 
the State substantial funds, since the 
Church in Argentina is handsomely 
endowed) his Peronista leaders charged 
Accioén Catélica Argentina (a branch of 
the universal Catholic Action) with 
sponsoring a new political party, the 
Christian Democratic Party. Peron is 
said to have remarked of this party 
“Jet it stand against us and see what it 
can do.” But he may have had serious 
qualms about its influence with the 
rank and file of his working-class 
following. 

His qualms were probably well- 
founded. For the Church, which nine 
years ago gave his regime its moral 
support, and in return had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing religious teaching made 
compulsory in lay schools for the first 
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PERON GIVES WAY 


time in Argentine history, had become 
uneasy over later developments. It 
could not approve, for instance, of the 
doctrine of so-called justicialismo which, 
although it opposed Communism, also 
attacked private property. The late 
Eva Peron tried hard to cement the 
increasingly uneasy partnership be- 
tween Church and State, but her 
“‘ social welfare ” activities encroached 
on the Church’s established role as a 
dispenser of charity; moreover, it was 
uncomfortably associated with incite- 
ments to violence and class hatred. 

What is beyond doubt is that the 
recently declared programme of the 
Christian Democratic Party faithfully 
reflects the Church’s attitude in these 
matters—standing against hatred and 
class warfare and in favour of political, 
economic and religious freedom. Obvi- 
ously it is the child of its time and in 
Argentina’s present state it might pos- 
sibly appeal to deeper sentiments than 
any of the established opposition 
groups. 

Of these the strongest is certainly the 
Radical Party. Traditionally middle- 
class and anti-clerical, it has been 
weakened not only by persecution but 
by defections to Peronismo (whose 
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social and economic policies in many 
ways resemble its own). Conservative 
interests (notably those of the land- 
owning class) are represented by the 
National Democratic Party, which is 
not anti-clerical and has virtually no- 
thing in common with Peronismo. 
Outdoing the Radicals, ruthlessly op- 
posed to the Conservatives, and having 
superseded the Socialists in the workers’ 
affections, the Peronistas may well feel 
that, if political freedom is to be re- 
stored, they have most to fear from the 
new Christian Democratic Party. 

Most of all, however, the future 
seems to hinge on the feelings of the 
workers themselves, whose support has 
carried Peron through all his previous 
vicissitudes. Loyalty to personalities 
rather than parties has always been a 
feature of Argentine politics and since 
the Army has thrown up no rival to 
Peron for the workers’ affections he 
may remain stronger than his recent 
concessions suggest. It remains to'be 
seen whether he can convince the Army 
chiefs that his continuance as President 
is a guarantee of stability at this critical 
juncture in Argentine affairs. 


ALLAN MURRAY. 


THE MONOPOLIES REPORT 


By DIANA SPEARMAN 


N June 29 the Monopolies 
(ecm published its re- 

port on collective discrimina- 
tion. The majority report, signed by 
seven out of the ten members appointed 
by the Chairman of the Commission to 
conduct the enquiry, condemned all the 
policies an. practices considered. The 
report has no doubt caused pain to 
many honest hearts, for these practices 
are not designed to “exploit” the 
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consumer, but to protect the producer 
or retailer, especially the “ small man ”’; 
collective discrimination in all its vari- 
ous forms belongs to the declining, not 
to the heroic age of monopoly. In the 
situations painted in the report we do 
not see Schumpeter’s competing mono- 
polies, fighting and slaying each other 
in the interests of the greatest efficiency 
and most talented entrepreneur, but 
groups of the less talented binding to- 
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gether to reduce competition to the 
most gentlemanly proportions or to 
ensure that the heedless customer does 
not electrocute or poison himself by 
choosing cheapness rather than respon- 
sible selling and adequate service. 

The practices summarized in the 
phrase “ collective discrimination ” are 
not well known to the general public, 
although their method of enforcement 
through trade courts have lately become 
a matter of discussion. There is an 
immense variety of these practices. The 
Commission have reduced them to six 
categories and, for all ordinary purposes, 
these can be further reduced to three: 

1. Various forms of collective dis- 
crimination by buyers or sellers or by 
both together. 

2. Collective agreements by sellers to 
maintain or enforce retailers’ prices or 
other trading obligations on the buyers 
of their goods. 

3. Aggregated rebates or the system 
by which rebates are given to each 
customer based on his total purchases 
from the whole group of suppliers. 

In many trades manufacturers limit 
their sales to a selected list of retailers 
or wholesalers. Most of these trades 
are either ones in which service is 
important (for example, motor cars, 
wireless sets, typewriters) or ones in 
which technical qualifications are desir- 
able in those who handle the goods 
(drugs, electrical appliances, etc.). A 
simple case of this kind of agreement 
is the rule of the Chemists Federation 
only to sell certain proprietary drugs to 
wholesalers who have a_ qualified 
chemist on their staff. But there can 
be any number of complications. Sel- 
lers may combine to limit their sales, 
buyers their purchases, or there may be 
agreements between groups of buyers 
and groups of sellers only to buy or 
sell from each other. Another varia- 
tion is agreements which give more 
favourable terms in return for an under- 
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taking not to buy outside a particular 
group or list. 

At first sight there appears to be a 
good deal to be said for the simple type 
of agreement; for example, one’s first 
reaction to the Chemists’ rule quoted 
above only to sell to wholesalers with 
qualified chemists is “‘ Here at least is 
something sensible.” But the majority 
of the Commission, while they recog- 
nize that there are special cases, think 
that even this simple type of discrimina- 
tion undertaken for the most respect- 
able reasons, works against the public 
interest, because it tends to prevent 
experiments in methods of sales and 
servicing which might lower costs or 
have other advantages; and that all 
this solicitude for the customer’s welfare 
results in the provision of a higher level 
of service than he would select if he 
was allowed to choose between a lower 
price and the kind of service the manu- 
facturer thinks his product deserves. 
The report recognizes that there are 
special cases; for example, the Cable 
Makers’ Association rule of refusing 
to sell to retailers or industrial users 
who have no qualified electrical staff, 
which it says may be regarded as “a 
prudent if perhaps over stringent pre- 
caution.” 

These arguments are even more 
applicable to reciprocal arrangements 
for buying and selling. And all these 
agreements obviously tend to restrict 
entry to the industry or trade concerned 
and those who decide if a man is to be 
allowed to compete are those who will 
have to meet his competition. Exactly 
the same considerations apply to those 
agreements which give favourable terms 
to specified classes of buyers or sellers. 
This section of the report is probably 
the one which will command the most 
general agreement, especially as there 
are quite objective criteria for judging 
whether exceptions should be made 
from any rule of general prohibition. 
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For example, some restriction on the 
sales of certain dangerous drugs is 
probably desirable. 

The recommendations which will 
cause the greatest opposition are those 
concerned with the second category, 
collective agreements to maintain or 
enforce resale prices. Resale price 
maintenance is the practice by which a 
manufacturer fixes the retail price of 
his product and refuses to let any 
retailer sell above or below it. Nearly 
all branded goods are sold under agree- 
ments of this kind, whether they are 
consumers’ goods or producers’ goods. 
The Commission were not concerned 
with the practice in itself, but only 
with collective agreements to maintain 
resale prices or with agreements for 
their collective enforcement. It is a 
common practice for all the manu- 
facturers of a particular product to 
refuse to sell to the retailer who sells a 
product of one manufacturer below the 
stipulated price. It is in connection 
with this kind of arrangement that most 
of the trade “courts,” recently dis- 
cussed in the Press, operate. This 
form of enforcement is used, largely 
because of legal difficulties in enforcing 
in the ordinary courts a resale price 
maintenance agreement. 

Resale price maintenance is defended 
both by retailers and manufacturers as 
a means of stabilizing prices. The 
advantage to retailers is obvious, as 
through this arrangement any shop- 
keeper can be certain of a given margin 
on all the branded goods which he 
sells; and it precludes price-cutting on 
a large range of goods sold in the ordin- 
ary shop. It is said that it is also 
advantageous to manufacturers be- 
cause, with a stable market, he can 
organize steady production which, quite 
apart from the advantage of giving 
steady employment to his workers, 
may, by various economies, produced 
by a continuous process, result in lower 
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prices than would otherwise be possible. 
There are, however, other advantages 
for manufacturers in the system. For 
advertising purposes it is desirable to 
be able to advertise the price as well as 
the nature of the product. It is con- 
tended also by some of the larger re- 
tailers, who are usually against the 
practice, that it is operated by manu- 
facturers in favour of small shop- 
keepers. It certainly operates to keep 
the number of retail outlets as numerous 
as possible. 

The majority of the Commission 
reject all these arguments, chiefly be- 
cause these collective arrangements 
make the system of resale price main- 
tenance more rigid than it would be in 
the case of individual manufacturers, 
and this rigidity deprives the customer 
of the choice between cheaper and 
more expensive goods, cheaper and 
more expensive distributors; and 
secondly, because trade courts are open 
to many objections. There is no sug- 
gestion here of sinister motives on the 
part of those who operate them, but it 
is clear that private courts with a 
power to fine, or in some cases to take 
action which would in fact result in 
depriving a man of his livelihood, 
require very strong arguments to make 
them consistent with the other institu- 
tions of this country. 

The third category, aggregated re- 
bates, is probably the least important. 
This is the system by which rebates 
are given to each customer based on 
his total purchases from the whole 
group of suppliers. For example, if a 
purchaser buys £10 worth of goods 
from each of five suppliers, he will be 
allowed a rebate of £50 worth. The 
idea behind the system is to give small 
suppliers a better chance of competing 
with large suppliers. The Trade Asso- 
ciations argue that, if the system was 
abolished, large buyers would tend to 
concentrate on large suppliers because 
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only thus would they be able to obtain 
any considerable rebate on their pur- 
chases. The majority, however, think 
that this argument is outweighed by 
the consideration that the system tends 
to prevent outside competition, because 
there is such a strong incentive to buy 
from a recognized member of the 
Association, in order to qualify for the 
aggregated rebate. 

The majority recommend that all the 
agreements which operate collective 
discrimination should be made illegal 
and that any industry should be allowed 
to apply for exemption from this if its 
special circumstances warrant it. It is 
easy to think of such cases. The Com- 
mission, for example, suggest that one 
might be whether final consumers are 
not able to judge the standard of ser- 
vice and unlikely to appreciate fully the 
risks resulting from faulty service, or 
where an exclusive buying or selling 
arrangement is designed to protect an 
industry of strategic importance. 

Three members of the Commission 
dissent from the majority report, con- 
sidering that it is not justified by the 
evidence. 

The Government has not accepted 
the recommendations of the majority 
report. Such clear and definite action 
as the report suggests is not in tune 
with the political atmosphere; quite 
apart from the real difficulties. These 
practices were for many years encour- 
aged, praised and fostered by the iaw, 
the Government, public opinion and 
even the Labour Party. Anyone who 
has talked to Trade Association offi- 
cials know that they sincerely believe 
that all the things condemned in the 
report are safeguards to the consumer, 
the producer and the retailer alike. But 
equally, very few people can agree that 
they are right. Arguments can be 
advanced for favour of monopoly in 
the form of a very large unit of pro- 
duction, for at least as long as there is 


freedom of entry to the industry, it 
presumably has the advantages of 
efficiency. But there is nothing to be 
said for combinations of small units, or 
small and large units, designed to avoid 
the results of competition. As long as 
there is free competition it is impossible 
for the consumer to be exploited, in the 
sense that he cannot be charged more 


‘for anything than the conditions of 
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supply and demand for it warrant. 
And the idea that it is possible for some 
outside body, the Board of Trade or the 
Monopolies Commission, to decide 
what is the proper price and make 
certain that no one is charged above it, 
neglects the consideration that, where 
prices are fixed by agreement, no one 
in reality knows what the proper price 
is, because any attempt to introduce 
new methods and cut costs, is liable to 
be prohibited. 

Most of these policies were adopted 
in the periods of trade depression 
either between the wars or, in some 
cases, in the early part of the century. 
They probably did little good even at 
that time, but they are clearly quite 
unsuited to the wholly different condi- 
tions of to-day. Members of Parlia- 
ment of both parties, however, are 
certainly going to face a hard time 
during the next three months, as it is 
particularly the small man, especially 
in the retail trade, who fears legislation 
of the kind suggested. Small shop- 
keepers are afraid that, if collective 
enforcement of resale price maintenance 
were abolished, the individual manu- 
facturer would be unable to see that 
his resale price was observed and that 
the chain stores and the department 
stores would be able to under-sell 
them. No doubt some small manu- 
facturers are inclined to share their 
fears. 

To an outsider it seems that these 
ideas are not well founded, for these 
agreements have limited price com- 
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petition, but have not abolished 
competition altogether. In retailing, 
instead of competing in prices, shops 
compete in the provision of services and 
luxury furnishings, library facilities, 
etc., and surely the small shop-keeper is 
less able to compete here than on prices. 
In a period of expanding trade it seems 
very unlikely that the catastrophic 
consequences freely predicted are likely 
to occur. After all, anti-monopoly legis- 
lation of various kinds, particularly the 
prohibition of the collective enforce- 
ment of resale price maintenance, exists 
in Canada and the United States. The 
Electric Lamp Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, whose practices were criticized in 
the former report of the Monopolies 


Commission, changed them in accord- 
ance with the report, and neither wide- 
spread unemployment nor bankruptcy 
appear to have resulted. Equally no 
dramatic effects on the cost of living 
can be expected. The continually rising 
cost of living is due to general inflation, 
not to the activities of either individual 
traders or trade associations. But there 
is no doubt that all these agreements to 
limit competition also limit efficiency, 
and, as inflation blesses good and bad 
traders, if not equally at least imparti- 
ally, it is particularly desirable that 
there should be no artificial aids for the 
incompetent. . 


DIANA SPEARMAN. 


THE UNITED NATIONS’ 
TENTH BIRTHDAY 


By DENYS SMITH 


HE United Nations celebrated 

its tenth birthday last June at 

San Francisco, the city where its 
Charter was drafted. The occasion not 
only provided an opportunity for re- 
viewing the United Nations’ accom- 
plishments and failures, but also for 
expressing hopeful comments on the 
Geneva “‘ summit ” meeting. If oratory 
is festive, then it was a very festive 
occasion. A delegate from every mem- 
ber-nation made a birthday speech and, 
though the candles on the birthday 
cake seemed at times to flutter under 
the verbal blows, nobody puffed them 
out. It was difficult for sixty speakers 
on the same subject to be consistently 
fresh and enlightening. Inevitably we 
learned that the United Nations had 
reached a “crossroads.” ‘“‘ The tide 
of peace was flowing ” or alternatively 
““a new dawn was rising.”. When 
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engaged in “leaving no stone un- 
turned ” hands were continually “ out- 
stretched in friendship.”’ One concluded 
that whatever else divided the nations 
of the world they were at least united 
in their clichés. But there was also 
much careful analysis and thoughtful 
comment. 

Going back to San Francisco after 
ten years was a strange experience. 
Though so much.had happened in the 
interval, time seemed in fragmentary 
instances to have stood still. One 
heard many of the same old arguments 
and saw many of the same old faces— 
Molotov, Van Kleffens, Spaak—in fact 
there were over two score “ old boys ” 
who were given privileged seats on the 
platform at the opening session. There 
were also big differences. The test of 
time had proved valid many objections 
which could only be advanced in theory 
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ten years before. The veto which the 
big Powers had assured the smaller 
Powers would only be used sparingly 
had been used repeatedly and fully 
justified all the complaints which had 
been made about it. The reluctant 
acceptance ten years ago of the existence 
of the Pan-American organization, 
which meant modifying the big Powers’ 
preliminary Charter draft to permit 
vigorous regional associations, had 
shown its worth. Without it there 
could have been no North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The fight of the 
smaller nations for an effective General 
Assembly had consumed much time 
ten years ago. Here again events had 
justified the effort. Many speakers 
noted the importance of the “ Uniting 
for Peace” resolution of 1950, which 
organized the Assembly so that it could 
take action when the Security Council 
was hamstrung by the veto. “ The 
development of the General Assembly 
as the strongest agent of the United 
Nations towards peace is the most 
significant fact in the ten-year history of 
this world body,” said the delegate from 
Liberia. 

The biggest difference of all, however, 
between San Francisco ten years ago 
and San Francisco to-day was that now 
nobody could claim that big Power 
unanimity could be taken for granted. 
Preparations for the Geneva Confer- 
ence, where the initial steps were to be 
discussed towards realizing a_ basic 
assumption of the U.N. founders, had 
only just been set in motion. Ten 
years ago the smaller nations had been 
“misled and deceived” about big 
Power unity, said Thor Thors of Ice- 
land bluntly. The irritation shown ten 
years ago at the prospect of the big 
Powers first agreeing on a policy among 
themselves and then, through their 
privileged position in the United 
Nations, forcing everybody else to 
accept their view, had given way to 


irritation at big Power conflict. It was 
the fact of division, not its causes, on 
which many speakers fixed their atten- 
tion. The specious view was heard 
that there was much to be said against 
both sides. “In the realm of human 
conflict, whether individual or na- 
tional, it is rare for one side to be all 
wrong and the other side all right. 
Justice and truth are most often to be 
found at some midway point,” said the 
Belgian Foreign Minister, Spaak. 
Molotov therefore, who showed un- 
usual affability throughout the birthday 
celebration, met with some success 
when he argued that Russia had met 
the proposals of the West half-way, 
particularly on re-armament, so that it 
was now up to the West to meet Russia 
half-way. Using the current phrase 
““ peaceful co-existence,” which has 
much the same connotation as “ big 
Power unanimity ” once had, Molotov 
declared : ‘‘ Those who pay lip-service to 
the principle of co-existence sometimes 
tend to violate that principle violently 
in practice.” If the Cuban delegate 
who followed had not created a mild 
uproar by citing the facts of Russia’s 
post-war expansion, there might have 
been misapprehension over the identity 
of “ those.” 

The irritation of the smaller Powers 
over big Power divisions—one might 
use the stronger word alarm—was 
magnified by another factor unrealized 
at the time the Charter was drafted. As 
the delegate from Iraq observed: “* The 
birth of the United Nations coincided 
with the birth of the atomic age.” So 
the smaller nations saw themselves 
likely to be sucked by big Power divi- 
sions into an atomic holocaust which 
had never been envisaged when the 
U.N. was founded. The curious view 
prevailing ten years ago that the Charter 
was better than the League Covenant 
because it “had teeth in it,” though 
actually they could never be used 
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against any but the “ wicked ” smaller 
Powers, had vanished with a vengeance. 
The military provisions of the Charter 
were designed for a pre-atomic world 
and nobody was much troubled over 
the fact that they had become a dead 
letter. Nobody now assumed that the 
United Nations would enforce peace 
through exercising coercive restraints. 
Korea had been an exception which no- 
body expected to see repeated. ‘‘ We 
have become a collective diplomat in- 
stead of a collective policeman,” said 
Israel’s Abba Eban. 

The chief fault found with the United 
Nations was, in short, that it did not 
give security; this had to be sought in 
an uneasy balance of power or, as one 
speaker put it, “ balance of terror.” 
There was no balance, as Dr. Padilla- 
Nerva, the Mexican Foreign Minister, 
complained, ‘‘ between weapons of de- 
struction and systems of conciliation.” 
That was why he thought the Geneva 
conference a promising development. 
Many little nations had little axes to 
grind. The delegate from Guatemala 
seemed to think that the United 
Nations should have done something 
about his country’s claim to British 
Honduras, and the delegate from Yemen 
had similar views about the Aden 
protectorate. The Syrian delegate was 
called to order when he criticized 
French occupation of “ Arab North 
Africa”’ and the Arab nations as a 
group condemned “ the condoning of 
unilateral acts as in Palestine.” A fault 
of a more general character mentioned 
by several speakers was that the U.N. 
often seemed to take ihe line of least 
resistance and disregard the principles 
of justice and international law. “‘ How 
often has not political expediency pre- 
vailed over legal rights in matters dealt 
with by the General Assembly ?”—asked 
the Netherlands Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Luns. Some speakers complained of a 
tendency to bypass the United Nations 
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in settling disputes, but others pointed 
out that this was in keeping with the 
intent of the Charter; the U.N. should 
be a court of last resort, not first resort. 
In fact some disputes were more likely 
to be settled outside the U.N. The 
Persian Foreign Minister, Abdollah 
Entezam, thought there was some 
justification for the criticism that 
“every time a dispute has been sub- 
mitted to us we have widened the breach . 
between the two parties by our im- 
passioned oratory, instead of trying to 
heal it.” 

Nearly every delegate had some 
observation to make on whether the 
ten-year record of the U.N. showed a 
need for general revision of the Charter. 
The question was topical, since the 
Charter itself requires that the proposal 
for a general revision conference of 
members be placed on the agenda of 
the next (tenth) General Assembly, to 
be decided by simple majority vote. A 
large number showed little faith in what 
the Secretary-General called “‘ the con- 
stitutional magic” of Charter amend- 
ment. But the San Francisco speeches 
indicated that a majority approved the 
idea. Most of the smaller European 
nations had doubts. “It is not in re- 
vising this or that provision of the 
Charter, but in altering the spirit we 
breathe into it, that our salvation lies,” 
said the Luxemburg Foreign Minister, 
Joseph Bech. The Danish Prime Minis- 
ter and Foreign Minister Hansen 
agreed with him. ‘One should be 
careful before replacing something old 
and tested by something new,” he said. 
Most Commonwealth countries were 
also unenthusiastic. But the Pakistan 
delegate said the idea would be given 
“our earnest and sympathetic con- 
sideration.” Nearly all Latin American 
countries wanted a revision conference. 
General Romulo of the Spanish-speak- 
ing Philippines said: “‘ The only danger 
greater than not facing up to the need 
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for reviewing the Charter and strength- 
ening the U.N. to-day is the danger of 
going on as we are.” He wanted to see 
“‘a United Nations strong enough to 
keep the giant political systems from 
coming together in a head-on collision 
which will shatter civilization itself.” 
Behind the discussion of Charter 
revision was the desire to see the veto 
modified. There was a touch of un- 
reality about the discussion, since any 
proposal to amend the veto power 
would itself be subject to veto. The 
two chief abuses of the veto of which 
delegates complained were the veto 
over new members fully qualified under 
the Charter for membership and the 
veto of “ peaceful settlement” pro- 
posals. Both were subjects of bitter 
dispute ten years ago when the Charter 
was drafted. Some speakers supported 
a practical solution recommended in 
1948 by a special committee of the 


Assembly. This was that the great 
Powers should voluntarily agree to limit 
their use of the veto to cases where 
military decisions were required. Most 
delegates probably agreed with the 
Swedish Foreign Minister, Osten Unden, 
that during its ten years’ existence the 
United Nations had furnished “ mo- 
ments of satisfaction and moments of 
disappointment—mostly, to be frank, 
of disappointment.”’ But none the less 
they were ready to acknowledge that, 
despite all its shortcomings, things 
would have been worse to-day had it 
not existed. Perhaps its greatest 
achievement, considering the political 
storms of the past decade, could, as 
Canada’s Lester Pearson suggested, 
best be expressed in the words used by 
the Abbe Siéyés when asked what he 
had done during the French Revolu- 
tion: “I survived.” 
DENYS SMITH. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


wrote for The National Review on 
** Racine”. 
up :— 


I: August, 1905, Maurice Baring 


Here is his summing- 


Matthew Arnold maintained that 
French poetry was not poetry; but 
Matthew Arnold’s criticism of French 
poetry has the same value as would 
have had Dr. Johnson’s criticism 
of German music. Charles XII and 
Prince Eugene bore witness to the 
beauties of Racine. Napoleon said that 
Racine was “‘ son favori.’’ I have tried 
to indicate the nature of his qualities, 
to illustrate their peculiar charm and 
excellence. But when all is said and 


done, when we have pointed out the. 


harmony of proportion, the absence of 
effort and emphasis, the delicate tact 
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and talent of selection, the suppleness, 
the grace, and the distinction which 
mark the works of Racine, there is still 
something left—an indefinable suavity, 
an intangible sense of perfect balance, 
an elusive play of light and shade, a 
delicacy and charm of texture, a tender- 
ness, a sensitiveness, which cannot be 
defined by any stereotyped formula. 
All we can say is, that Racine is among 
the noble few of whom in reality it 
deserves to be said that they “‘ built the 
lofty rhyme ’—and he built it after the 
serene and noble fashion of Sophocles. 
He ranks with the radiant children of 
Apollo, whose notes of music are like 
fountains of pure water. He may not 
be with Shakespeare and Dante and 
Beethoven; but he is with Praxiteles, 
with Virgil and Mozart. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
OUR ENGLAND* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


HEN Sir Robert Bruce 
Lockhart’s Memoirs of a 
British Agent came out twenty- 


three years ago it made an immediate 
hit. The author followed it up with 
other volumes about his surprising life, 
and his new book, Your England, 
brings together his essentially English 
reminiscences. They could not fail to 
be interesting because they give the 
impressions of a Scot whose boyhood 
home was at Crowthorne and whose 
subsequent career took him as far 
afield as Moscow and Singapore for 
appreciable periods. Every return to 
London made him conscious of changes. 
The easy, spacious days of the hansom 
cab and the stage door, the terrific 
Varsity Rugger match at Queen’s Club 
in 1910, Mrs. Lambert Chambers 
winning Wimbledon a year later in a 
blouse with collar and tie, sleeves but- 
toned to the wrists, and a skirt reaching 
to her ankles, and the pre-war Foreign 
Office, are among the author’s early 
experiences. And after his appoint- 
ment as Vice-Consul to Moscow and 
subsequent refusal to accept the post of 
First Commercial Secretary in Warsaw, 
Sir Robert went to Prague in a similar 
position, resigned at the end of three 
years there, and joined a Central 
European Bank which was run by the 
Bank of England. These positions and 
years of journalism under Lord Beaver- 
brook and Lord Kemsley brought him 
into touch with people of every kind. 
They sought information. He got in- 
side information from many of them, 
and although he never obtrudes these 
friendships nor writes indiscreetly about 
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them, it puts him into the position of an 
observer with a great deal to say about 
important events of the past. Casual 
anecdotes and allusions make up one 
of the most attractive facets of this 
entertaining and thoughtful book. 
Arnold Bennett assures the author, 
with a pontifical air, that “time is 
merely a matter of organization.” 
Lord Beaverbrook reads aloud from 
Galt’s Annals of the Parish. Dean 
Inge confides that it had been his secret 
ambition to become Provost of Eton. 
Sir Winston, writing his great book on 
the war, phones Lord Ismay, tremen- 
dously busy with Festival of Britain 
affairs, and asks him for a memorandum 
on Syria to be delivered at ten that 
night. In the end he compromised for 
ten o’clock the following morning, and 
the script was punctually delivered. 
Anatole France rejoices on the offer of 
a trip to Egypt. ‘* Now, at last,” he 
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remarked, ‘“‘ I shall see those banks of 
the Nile which I have described so well 
in Thais.’ Bertrand Russell explains 
with pleasure how he won a bet with 
Ely Culbertson. One does not know 
from page to page who will appear 
next, and everywhere there are salted 
but friendly comments on the English 
character and way of life. 

Sir Robert credits the English with 
inventive genius and will-power, and 
considers that “ it would be the black- 
est pessimism and profanation of one’s 
birthright to suppose that these virtues 
have disappeared within a decade.” 
One hopes that Your England will find 
a great many readers. 

Like Sir Robert, Mr. Geoffrey Gorer 
has also been Exploring English Charac- 
ter. His methods bear some resemb- 
lance to those of Dr. Kinsey. After the 
publication of The Americans, Mr. 
Gorer was approached by several 
editors with the request that he would 
do a book about the English, and he 
made an arrangement with The People. 
A series of questionnaires was sub- 
mitted to volunteers, over fourteen 
thousand of whom offered to answer 
inquiries about an immense range of 
personal matters including pre-marital 
sexuality and life after death, law- 
breaking and prayer, psychic experi- 
ences and child-training. Volunteers 
were told that their replies could be 
anonymous and in the end five thousand 
of each of the questionnaires were codi- 


fied and analysed by a research staff and . 


Mr. Gorer wrote the series of articles 
which has now been turned into book 
form. 

Twelve million readers see The People 
every week and it can be said that the 
carefully chosen cross-section of them 
who replied frankly and fully to Mr. 
Gorer’s intimate inquisition, which has 
something in common with Dr. Kin- 
sey’s, was bound to give a reasonably 
close approximation to what the nation 


thinks and feels to-day. It is impossible 
to examine the scope of Mr. Gorer’s 
inquiries here but it is interesting to 
note that he finds that as far as differ- 
ences in values and attitudes are con- 
cerned, the greatest contrast between 
groups of English people is not that 
between different social classes or be- 
tween different regions but between 
men and women. After three years of 
investigation he has been increasingly 
more impressed with the basic unity of 
the people of England: 


The upper middle and lower working 
classes, the mother-centred North-West 
and father-centred North-East and 
North depart to a somewhat marked 
extent from the habits and attitudes of 
the rest of the country; but in the main 
the English are a truly unified people, 
more unified, I would hazard, to-day 
than at any previous period of their 
history. When I was reading, with 
extreme care, the first batch of ques- 
tionnaires which I received, I found I 
was constantly making the same notes: 
** What dull lives most of these people 
appear to lead!’ I remarked; and 
secondly, “‘ What good people!” I 
should still make the same judgments. 


Mr. Gorer and his researchers may not 
have unveiled a particularly appealing 
picture of the English people, but no 
other nation will be able to deny that it 
is a deeply impressive one. One of Mr. 
Gorer’s discoveries is that  three- 
quarters of the population have an 
enthusiastic appreciation of the police. 
It would be revealing to compare this 
very high regard with opinions from 
other countries. 

There is no doubt that in most direc- 
tions, apart from the sensational brutal- 
ity of a few sections of the popular 
press, we have advanced towards a 
degree of civilization which would have 
appeared remarkable in the eyes of the 
vast majority of English people in the 
eighteenth century. This is the period 
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to which Mr. Peter Quennell returns, 
with easy assurance, in his Hogarth’s 
Progress. Hogarth was a pictorial 
moralist who became a national figure. 
His name added an epithet to the 
language. He depicted the seamier 
side of London life with incomparable 
astuteness and pungency. He is our 
leading storyteller in pictures, and this 
is natural because he was himself a 
John Bull, an artist whose vision did not 
extend beyond the cliffs of Dover. 

There is not a great deal of personal 
material available for a biographer of 
Hogarth, and Mr. Quennell is careful 
to say that he has not attempted to 
assume the réle of art-historian. He 
was, therefore, driven back upon his 
knowledge of the period, which is con- 
siderable. Sir Robert Walpole’s Pre- 
miership was a time of peace and 
prosperity. Hogarth was “ on sociable 
terms ” with Fielding and Richardson, 
in whose suburban parlour he is said to 
have first met Dr. Johnson, whose 
head-shakings and odd rollings so 
affected the artist that he believed the 
great man to be some kind of harmless 
lunatic. Mr. Quennell is particularly 
happy in writing about Garrick’s 
friendship for Hogarth, but he cannot 
praise the heavy memorial verses which 
Garrick wrote for Hogarth’s tomb in 
Chiswick churchyard. 

Hogarth’s Progress is a thoroughly 
enjoyable book which may be read not 
only for information about a fascinating 
period of English society but also for its 
account of the artist’s remarkable in- 
sight into changes of contemporary 
taste. Hogarth was a master of the 
conversation piece, and this is natural 
because he lived in an eminently soci- 
able age. By the side of his pictorial 
moral tales can be placed his friendly 
groups and his charming pictures of 
children. Hogarth loved children and 
animals, and the self-portrait of 1745 
depicts him with his pug, Trump, whom 
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he resembled closely enough to be 
branded by unfriendly caricaturists as 
“* Painter-Pugg.” 

To Mr. Quennell a London crowd is 
still Hogarthian and he is right when 
he notes that the painter’s debt to 
London was considerable, but scarcely 
as considerable as London’s debt to 
Hogarth. 

Any reader who may want to consult 
a handy, factual survey of the country’s 
progress from the end of the first war to 
the beginning of the second will find it 
in Mr. Charles Loch Mowat’s Britain 
between the Wars, 1918-1940.” Mr. 
Mowat avoids the literary graces though 
he writes neatly enough and he has cer- 
tainly performed a fine feat of per- 
spective. He gives his point of view in 
a notable quotation from Gibbon: “ I 
should shrink with horror from the 
modern history of England, where every 
character is a problem and every reader 
a friend or an enemy; where a writer is 
supposed to hoist a flag of party, and is 
devoted to damnation by the adverse 
faction.” Mr. Mowat has been re- 
markably successful in avoiding the 
partisan approach to his vast subject 
because, although born in England and 
living the first twenty-three years of his 
life here, he has since been resident in 
America, where he went in 1934, re- 
turning for two lengthy visits since. 
Most of his book has been written in the 
University of Chicago. It seems to me 
that it is a most capable piece of work, 
because Mr. Mowat has not attempted 
to air his own views to any considerable 
extent. Whenever possible he allows 
his characters to speak for themselves, 
and they have documented the period 
very fully. I do not pretend to have 
read all of his six hundred and fifty-six 
pages, but I was impressed by his 
handling of the General Strike of 1926 
and of the Abdication. He cannot 
afford to be anything but superficial 
about literature and art and the theatre 
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has been neglected. Mr. Coward’s 
name appears only once, and Mr. 
Maugham is not in his index. It is not 
fair to try to add up his omissions. On 
the credit side it seems that an especially 
crowded and difficult twenty-two years 
of our history has been placed under 
competent review. 

One of the mysteries of recent years 
has been the eclipse of George Mere- 
dith’s magnificent poetry. At this 
moment the collected poems are out of 
print and I remember calling attention 
to this regrettable fact in these columns 
some months ago. Dr. G. M. Trevel- 
yan’s admirable Philosophy and Poetry 
of George Meredith has also vanished 
from the book shops, but it is pleasant 
to record that Longmans have just 
published Selected Poetical Works of 
George Meredith, compiled with some 
notes by Dr. Trevelyan, who believes, 
and many will agree with him, that 
“Love in the Valley” is the most 
beautiful love poem of its length in our 
language. The first version was written 
when the poet was only twenty-three 
and happily married to Peacock’s 
daughter. It was as a middle-aged man 
that Meredith finished the poem in its 
final form and doubled its length. The 
poems which Dr. Trevelyan includes 
with it are an exemplary choice. His 
Introduction is a model of what such 
things ought to be. In it he advances 
the belief that Meredith had more in- 
tellectual power and finesse than any 
other of the Victorians, but neither in 
his poems nor in his poetry did he know 
how to employ them perfectly—except 
in some of his poems. All of them will 
be found in this book, and if any young 
reader has escaped Meredith’s spell, it 
is here to capture him in Dr. Trevelyan’s 
anthology. 

Two other eminent Victorians are 
celebrated in Apes, Angels, and Vic- 
torians, Professor Willaim Irvine’s 
lively “joint biography” of Charles 
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Darwin and Thomas Huxley. Al- 
though there are Americanisms and 
small errors of fact Mr. Irvine has 
obviously been captivated by his sub- 
jects and he exhibits them and their 
contemporaries with a naive enjoyment 
rather like that of the proud child who 
exclaims “ Look what I’ve found!” 
Although some of Mr. Irvine’s portraits 
have more than a hint of caricature in 
them he was happily inspired when he 
decided to bring under his microscope 
two great men who had a deep influence 
upon human thought and were arrest- 
ing and outstanding personalities. Apes, 
Angels, and Victorians is as readable as 
it is informative, and the critical 
reader will forgive Professor Irvine his 
jaunty treatment for the good, solid 
stuff concealed under his cinematic 
style. 

Men of action often manage to be 
either pedestrian or tongue-tied when 
they take up their pens. Sir Edmund 
Hillary’s “climbing autobiography ” 
escapes these faults. He is agreeably 
and tersely colloquial. He was twenty 
when he first visited the great peaks in 
the South Island of New Zealand. He 
made his first small Himalayan expedi- 
tion with Lowe, Riddiford and Cotter, 
and then moved on to take part in 
Shipton’s reconnaisance of Everest in 
1951. Two years later he reached the 
summit of Everest. The final stage is 
described in a couple of sentences. “ I 
waved Tenzing up to me. A few more 
whacks of the ice-axe, a few very weary 
steps, and we were on the summit of 
Everest.”” There have been so many 
books about mountaineering in the 
last few years, and various accounts of 
the conquest of the world’s highest 
peak that it may be thought that Sir 
Edmund could only contribute a post- 
script to what has already been pub- 
lished. High Adventure is much more 
than that. It is the strenuous, joyous 
history of a man who fell in love with 
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the idea of mountain climbing when he 
met the conquerors of Mount Cook just 
back from their great adventure. His 
climbing life began at that moment. It 
should be added that half the book is 
given up to the 1953 Expedition. 

Mr. Patrick Anderson is an adven- 
turous spirit of a very different kind. 
Born in 1915 he was educated at Sher- 
borne and Worcester College, Oxford, 
where he became President of the 
Union, he went with a Commonwealth 
Fellowship to Columbia University and 
later became an assistant Professor at 
McGill. In 1945 he became a Canadian 
citizen, and five years later went to the 
University of Malaya as a lecturer in 
English. In Snake Wine he describes 
his Singapore experiences with aston- 
ishing frankness. I do not know how 
much life in that city has changed 
during the last twenty five years but I 
shall be surprised if Mr. Anderson’s 
former colleagues do not indulge in a 
considerable amount of eyebrow-raising 
when they read his book. It is bril- 
liantly written. The publishers are 
right when they claim for its author 
““an unjaded eye, an unconventional 
mind, a taste for the exotic, a keen 
sense of the droll, a lively interest in the 
diversity of human manners and 
motives.” 

I dislike blurbs, but this one happens 
to be somewhere near the truth. Mr. 
Anderson’s powers of observation and 
description are needle-sharp. He has, 
apparently, unlimited tolerance for any- 
one who is seedy, sordid or shabby. 
His degenerates and unfortunates are 
sketched with an unerring eye. Un- 
fortunately he has little charity to 
spare for people of his own status. He 
develops a blind eye for their good 
points and yet his charity towards 
scoundrels, scallywags, children and 
animals is boundless. He is only at 
home in sordid and uncomfortable 
surroundings, but his eye for beauty is 
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sure and his only fault when he is 
describing flowers or temples or any- 
thing which captivates his esthetic 
sense is a tendency to over-write. 
Snake Wine is an arresting performance. 
I disagree with the author on his atti- 
tude to many things and people. I 
believe that many people who know 
Singapore well will share these feelings 
of distaste with me, but it would be 
most unfair to allow them to prevent 
one calling attention to the merits of 
this unconventional and haunting book. 
It is completely honest, at times sicken- 
ing, and in places moving. The author 
is revealed as his own worst enemy. If 
he were not he could not have written 
this book. In its own way it is a minor 
masterpiece. 

Mr. Daniel Jones continues his gocd 
work in editing for publication the 
fugitive pieces by Dylan Thomas which 
have not yet appeared in book form. 
A Prospect of the Sea contains some 
strange dreamlike tales, a memory of a 
Welsh charabanc outing, and the bril- 
liant ‘“‘ How to be a Poet,” one of the 
funniest things its author ever wrote. 
Thomas was an outsize individualist 
who stamped his unmistakable impress 
upon everything he shaped in poetry or 
prose. The loss we have suffered by 
his early death becomes clearer with 
every posthumous book of his that 
appears. His life and talents may have 
been undisciplined, but he never wrote 
a sentence which does not bear the 
mark of the dedicated craftsman. 

In Books in Brief 1 have men- 
tioned several times the annual editions 
of Mr. W. G. McMinnies’s admirable 
Signpost. I have just received the 
current issue. It is the best of all and 
it contains a charming section in 
colours. Mr. McMinnies calls it “ an 
intimate and independent guide to 
pleasant ports of call in Britain, the 
Channel Isles, Orkney and Scilly.” It 
is compiled for people going on holiday 
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or travelling for any reason in these 
places who want to know where there 
are good hotels and restaurants, how 
much they will have to pay, and what 
they may expect to receive for their 
money. There is no other publication 
quite like it. The author searches 
about indefatigably for pleasant inns 
and eating places, and with the aid of 
illustrations, maps, road directions and 
diagrams, states the case for his entries 
as briefly and clearly as he can. I have 
taken his advice since before the last 
war, and as far as I can judge it is honest 
and dispassionate. “I do not believe,” 
the author says, “in grading hotels 
because magnificence does not neces- 
sarily connote value for money, the 
human touch or good food and wine.” 
There are so many pretentious and ex- 
pensive hotels in Great Britain where 
one is received as though the manage- 
ment were doing one a favour by letting 
one in at all that Signpost is doing 
excellent work. Mr. McMinnies does 
not claim that his guide is compre- 
hensive. He invites suggestions from 
his readers of places which have pleased 
them. I find that Signpost makes as 
good desultory reading as Who’s Who, 
and it can be even more useful. 

I hoped to be able to write at some 
length on Mademoiselle Yourcenar’s 
extraordinary tour de force, Memoirs 
of Hadrian. It has recently come out 
in an impeccable English version by 
Miss Grace Frick in collaboration 
with the author. 

It is known that the Emperor 
Hadrian wrote his reminiscences and 
that they were lost. Mlle. Yourcenar 
has contrived an impressive reconstruc- 
tion of the life, which is supposedly set 
down for the instruction of young 
Marcus Aurelius, his grandson by 
adoption. Hadrian was a Spaniard 
who made his way at first with his 
uncle, Trajan’s support. He became 
artist, scholar and statesman. He was 


a man of a fascinating and complex 
kind. All this the author conveys. An 
American critic has compared it 
favourably to Marius the Epicurean, 
and I am inclined to think it is a better 
book. There are warmth and human- 
ity here which Marius lacks. Memoirs 
of Hadrian is a truly remarkable essay 
in reconstruction. It is also an enjoy- 
able and thought-provoking book. 


Eric GILLETT 


TORY TABERNACLE 


THE CARLTON CLuB. By Sir Charles 
Petrie. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. 
net. 


IR CHARLES PETRIE begins his 

story with an introductory chapter on 
the history of Toryism from the 17th 
century until the Carlton Club’s founda- 
tion at the time of the first Reform Bill. 
The chapter contains one or two judge- 
ments which might be debated and its 
relevance in such a book as this is perhaps 
open to question. In the same way, 
although the meeting which elected Bonar 
Law to the leadership of the party took 
place in the Carlton Club, the previous 
competition between Walter Long and 
Austen Chamberlain has really not much 
to do with the Club. — 

But all in Sir Charles’s narrative that is 
pertinent is most admirably done. He finds 
three periods in the Club’s history. For 
the first fifty or so of its existence, in 
addition to being a social club, which of 
course, as all clubs then, admitted no 
guests, it performed many of the functions 
which in a later and more organized day 
were to be performed by a Central Office. 
Then with the formation by Sir John 
Gorst of a more regular party machine its 
nature changed. (It is, by the way, an 
oddity of the history of party organization 
in this country that the Liberal machine was 
mainly created by Joseph Chamberlain 
who subsequently left the party over 
Home Rule and became a Unionist, and 
the Conservative machine was mainly 
created by Sir John Gorst who subse- 
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quently left the party over Tariff Reform 
and became a Liberal.) The Club, after 
the formation of a regular Central Office, 
no longer attempted in any way to in- 
fluence policy or the selection of parlia- 
mentary candidates, but it remained very 
definitely a party club. The great party 
meetings—such as that where Bonar Law 
was elected leader or that where the party 
decided to break with the Lloyd George 
coalition—though in no way meetings of 
the Carlton Club, yet by a long tradition 
took place in the Carlton Club, and, just 
as the young Club had been rocked by the 
Corn Law divisions, which cost it Glad- 
stone’s membership, so the oldér Club 
was rocked by party divisions over Tariff 
Reform and the continuance of the Lloyd 
George coalition and remained, even more 
definitely than in its youth, jealous to 
exclude any who were guilty of party dis- 
loyalty. Then in more recent years, what 
with a change of habits of life, the change 
of premises and the admission of former 
members of Arthur’s Club, the Carlton 
has, Sir Charles tells us, become less of a 
political and more of a social club. Sir 
Charles deplores the fact—and rightly so 
—that modern pressure keeps Members of 
Parliament for such long hours both in 
the House of Commons and in their con- 
stituencies and ascribes to this pressure a 
decline in the vigour of political life in the 
Carlton. It is not for one who has never 
had the honour of being a member of the 
Carlton Club, and indeed has only twice 
set foot in it as a guest, to express an 
opinion on a matter of that sort, but I 
should have thought that, if Members of 
Parliament were anxious to escape from 
political gossip and the company of their 
own kind, they would do better to go toa 
non-political club than to a political club. 

The Carlton Club has played a role in 
political life unparalleled by any other 
Club in the world, and Sir Charles is 
rightly conscious that in telling its story 
he is writing a page of history. Yet it 
would be a dreary and inhuman page if 
the Carlton Club, like other clubs, had not 
from time to time had its eccentric mem- 
bers and its curious anecdotes. There is 
no one better fitted to record such 
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anecdotes than Sir Charles Petrie. In his 
pages there are many and most excellent 
stories. My own favourite is the complaint 
of Mr.G. B. Napier on June 24th, 1897, 
**as to the number of mice in the dining- 
room.” He did not, it appears, object to 
their being mice in the dining-room but 
merely—most reasonably—to their number. 
A good runner-up in Sir Charles’ own 
experience on his first appearance in the 
Club as anew member. Another member 
spoke to him, commenting on the weather, 
and his surprise was apparently uncon- 
cealed. ‘‘I see,” said the old member, 
*“you are astonished at me speaking to 
you since you are a new member. Well, 
you'll find a lot of narrow-minded fellows 
in the club, but I’m very broad-minded 
myself ; I hold the view that, if a man is 
fit to be elected to the club, he is fit to be 
spoken to when he gets inside it.” 

Details about prices and wages of a by- 
gone age are always interesting. What 
particularly intrigues me about the prices 
in the first days of the club in 1832 is the 
difference between the price of dinner and 
of supper. Since “‘suppers were to be 
ready consisting of hot soup, cold meats, 
salad, oysters and any pastry ready” 
supper was a reasonably substantial meal. 
Yet the price of it was only 2s. 6d. But 
dinner cost 15s., exclusive of wine. What 
was the menu of this dinner, six times as 
large a meal as the apparently substantial 
supper ? 

Was the Sir William Fraser, whose 
boorish behaviour to fellow-members and 
servants caused so much trouble over so 
many years and provides Sir Charles with 
so many anecdotes, the same Sir William 
Fraser as he who wrote Disraeli and His 
Day, where he recounts his meeting with 
Disraeli in the Club in 1872 and which 
Sir Charles quotes on p. 105 of his’ book? 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. 


FATHER OF LIES 


BISMARCK. THE MAN AND THE STATES- 
MAN. By A. J. P. Taylor. Hamish 
Hamilton. 18s. 


ISMARCK was born in 1815, just 
before the battle of Waterloo, and he 
almost lived to see the twentieth century. 
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He held high office for nearly forty years, 
from 1851, when he was appointed 
Prussian delegate to the federal diet at 
Frankfurt, until 1890, when Kaiser Wil- 
liam II dispensed with his services as 
Imperial Chancellor. During that time 
he brought about German unification 
under the egis of Prussian military 
strength and the Hohenzollern dynasty; 
defeated Denmark, Austria and France in 
wars of calculated purpose; established 
Germany as a Colonial Power; intro- 
duced a novel system of social insurance; 
and in general, by his unprincipled 
methods and by his treaty with Austria in 
1879, set the stage for the First World War. 

Like Napoleon, Bismarck devoted his 
last years to the creation of his own myth. 
Like Napoleon, he was remarkably suc- 
cessful. The Bismarckian legend has held 
its own for half a century, and. Mr. 
Taylor is at great pains to show that he 
has completely seen through it and has in 
no way been influenced by it. Unfortu- 
nately he has not escaped Bismarck’s 
sintister charm—a charm which was once 
used to bamboozle radical politicians and 
which can still, it seems, effectively bam- 
boozle radical historians. Mr. Taylor 
(whose appearances on television should 
not be allowed to obscure his merits as a 
scholar) has no difficulty in proving that 
Bismarck was a master of falsification. 
That he was a political genius is admitted, 
but it is made quite clear that he had 
neither the consistency nor the foresight 
which he subsequently claimed. His 
policies were chosen or adapted to meet 
particular situations. He fed posterity 
with the idea that he was a patriot and a 
prophet, but in fact he was a cynical 
opportunist. 

Mr. Taylor has thus disposed of one 
legend—that Bismarck was the infallible 
** pilot,”’ who not only steered the ship but 
controlled the winds and tides as well. 
Yet he is in danger of creating another and 
even more insidious legend—that Bis- 
marck was not such a bad man after all. 
Of course it is true that ‘‘ Bismarck’s 
planned wars killed thousands,’”’ whereas 
“‘the just wars of the twentieth century 
have killed millions.’’ But this, like much 
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else in Mr. Taylor’s book, is special 
pleading. Bismarck was a bad man— 
vindictive, heartless, hysterical, egotistical 
—and his spirit permeated the Germany 
of his making. He must bear his share of 
blame for the terrible wars which Germany 
has caused in the present century. Real- 
politik may have been less of a menace in 
his hands than in his successors’, but he 
was not immortal and he bequeathed a 
system of government and international 
conduct which was basically dishonour- 
able. His diplomatic skill died with him. 

Sometimes Mr. Taylor seems almost to 
be saying: ‘‘ Bismarck was a liar, but so 
are most politicians.’ His attitude illus- 
trates the embarrassment of the academic 
mind when confronted with the pheno- 
menon of power. Intellectuals tend either 
to be too critical of men of action, or not 
critical enough. They are partly attracted, 
partly repelled. Lord Acton’s much-- 
misquoted dictum is the favourite text of 
those who object on principle to the 
exercise of power. In Mr. Taylor’s book 
Bismarck’s ruthlessness seems to be ad- 
mired as a form of candour, even though 
it was combined with a total disregard for 
the truth. 

In his attempt to justify Bismarck’s 
change of front on commercial policy in 
the late 1870’s Mr. Taylor makes a very 
curious _ statement: “* Old-fashioned 
liberalism was dying ‘everywhere. It 
ended in Italy in 1876, in Austria in 1879. 
Gladstone was so conscious of its being 
played out that he resigned from the 
leadership of the British Liberal Party after 
the general election of 1874 ’’ (my italics). 
After reading this, anyone would think 
that Mr. Gladstone became a protection- 
ist and a modern social reformer during the 
last phase of his career. In fact, of course, 
he did nothing of the kind. Rightly or 
wrongly, he ended his life an old-fashioned 
Liberal. 

Quite apart from the rather unhealthy 
partiality for Bismarck which it betrays, 
Mr. Taylor’s book cannot be described as 
a proper biography. It is obviously out 
of the question to give a full account of 
Bismarck’s life, with adequate documenta- 
tion, in less than three hundred pages. 
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Mr. Taylor is a brilliant analyst and he 
gives his own interpretation of what hap- 
pened and why. But the reader is left with 
the uneasy feeling that he has not been 
told enough or shown enough. He has 
not been trusted to form his own conclu- 
sions; Mr. Taylor’s have been presented 
to him ready-made. This is all very well 
in a biographical essay, but it is no sub- 
stitute for a full-dress “‘ Life.”’ 

So much for this book’s faults. Its 
virtues are manifold. As a study of state- 
craft it is absorbing; but it should be read 
above all for the light it throws on an 
extraordinary individual. Bismarck fixed 
himself in the popular imagination as a 
Teutonic father-figure, an officer and 
gentleman proud of his uniform and with 
all the traditional loyalties. In fact he was 
a Romantic and a revolutionary in dis- 
guise. As a young man he did his best to 
evade military service. He despised his 
fellow-Junkers and disliked their way of 
life. Among his favourite authors were 
Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott—tastes 
which he shared with Karl Marx. It is 
strange that two such humane authors 
should have appealed to two of the 
nastiest men that the modern world has 
produced. 

There are elements of similarity between 
Bismarck and the late Lord Baldwin. 
Both men appeared to be what they were 
not—straightforward and bucolic. Both 
were gifted with peculiar sensitivity. Both 
were addicted to fits of hard work punc- 
tuated by long intervals of relative inertia. 
Mr. Taylor says that Bismarck was averse 
to routine, that he was “ only great in a 
crisis,”’ and that he “‘ let things slide easily 
when he was not faced with some immedi- 
‘ate challenge.’’ The same could be said 
of Baldwin. 

But in one respect at least it is hard to 
compare any British statesman with Bis- 
marck. His dishonesty was on a monu- 
mental scale. He wilfully deceived his 
sovereign, his compatriots, and the many 
foreigners with whom he had to deal. Mr. 
Taylor thinks he also deceived himself and 
was convinced by his own lies at the 
moment of uttering them, but this is pure 
supposition. His only firm principle was 
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his own self-interest and he had no 
genuine loyalties outside himself. Even 
his religion and his family feeling were 
mere extensions of his own will-power and 
personality. When Sir Winston Churchill 
describes Dr. Adenauer, a sincere Chris- 
tian democrat, as the greatest German 
since Bismarck, he is paying him a very 
doubtful compliment. The only hope for 
Germany is that she will utterly repudiate 
the false values and the fundamental 
barbarity which were Bismarck’s stock-in- 
trade while he was alive, and his baleful 
gift to posterity. 
JOHN GRIGG. 


BOYHOOD IN BATTERSEA 


OVER THE BRIDGE. By Richard Church. 
Heinemann. 18s. net. 


R. CHURCH has made several repu- 

tations. For example, he is known 
as a poet, a novelist, a literary critic, a 
biographer, a writer on country matters, a 
teller of tales for children, and an adjudi- 
cator of verse-speaking. Few authors can 
have worked so hard, and it is therefore 
amusing to see the sketch of him (by 
Robert Austin) which forms an incon- 
spicuous frontispiece. Here he is seen 
asleep on a lawn with one hand in a 
pocket and with his hat pulled right over 
his face. 

He has written a unique book. 
Nothing much “ happens ”’ to him in the 
course of it, but he has recreated quite 
brilliantly the “‘ feeling’? of the poorer 
part of Battersea in and about 1900. 
There are the fish-tail gas-jets, the trams, 
the occasional escapes from the local 
rough boys, and so on. 

The author says that his happy family 
was ‘“‘lower middle class,’ ‘‘ Father,” 
who had a passion for bicycles, being a 
Post Office sorter, and ‘‘ Mother ”’ a board 
school teacher. Their combined income 
seems to have amounted to £250, but this 
did not prevent them from saving up to 
buy big-nosed brother Jack a piano. 
Indeed, the versatility of this family was 
unusual, for at the age of sixteen Richard 
won a scholarship for the Camberwell Art 
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Boyhood in Battersea 


School and decided to become a painter. 
Moreover, the family had obviously seen 
better days. ‘‘ My grandmother’s family 
was of yeoman stock, on the Duke of 
Bedford’s estate of Woburn: grim puritans 
descended from members of Cromwell’s 
image-breaking army. What Hannah 
Swain did with her life up to the age of 
thirty-six, when my father was born to her 
shame, I have never been able to find out; 
but from reluctant hints prised out here 
and there from relatives (but never from 
my father, whose mind was cauterized 
after his suffering as a consequence of these 
matters) I believe that she was employed 
at Woburn Abbey. She would have been 
a handsome woman in those early years, 
probably less submissive and stunned- 
seeming than she afterwards became. 
What in old age was a sullen and sly 
glitter in those dark eyes shone as a 
provocative challenge half a century 
earlier. I think she must always have 
been simple-minded, even submissive.” 
Owing to very poor sight Richard was 
slow in learning to spell, and his ‘* world ”’ 
was closely limited. ‘‘ My universe was 
still centred in my mother’s fragrant 
person: her lap, her caress, her hair and 
eyes so curiously the same nut-brown 
colour, warm and glowing. The garments 
she took off—the apron, the dropped 
handkerchief—shone for a while with her 
light, and I would touch them with 
rapture, beside myself with love. She 
and these detachable attributes were like 
the sun and his flakes of fire. The further 
I got from her, the colder and darker fell 
my living days and nights. And the fall 
was rapid; so small was my own supply 
of vitality, the confidence of flesh and bone. 
Thus my realization of the outside 
world was confined to a few streets around 
our little semi-detached house in the 
marshes of Battersea, between the famous 
park and the old parish church that stood 
on a curve in the river. I seldom ventured 
as far as the park or the church; they 
were shadowy, foreign. A vague obscurity 
closed about me much nearer home. I 
doubt if, at that age of seven years, my 
world was more than a quarter of a mile 
in radius, though I was frequently carried 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Government 
by Committee 


An Essay on the British 
Constitution 


K. C. WHEARE 


‘The great qualities of his work are 
lucidity and fairness. The lucidity is 
much ‘helped by the ingenious 
way in which he has mapped 
his material... This is, as was to be 
expected, a good book, and an 
important addition to the descriptive 
study of British institutions.’ R. C.K. 
Ensor in the Sunday Times. 

‘ Professor Wheare’s volume is of high 
value and I cordially commend it to 
the attention of all who are interested 
in public affairs.’ Herbert Morrison 
in The Observer 25s. net 


The Life of 
J.-K. Huysmans 


ROBERT BALDICK 


*‘Huysmans is a prose drug whose 
aroma is so subtle, so fetching, that 
there is in existence a flourishing society 
of its addicts. I have been hearing 
about this book for two years and here 
it is. I wish I had written it myself. 
Very occasionally we can still find a 
good writer about whom far too little 
is known, and a small voice tells us : 
“* There’s room for a book there.” But 
how seldom is such a book written in 
a way which combines all the available 
information with the ability to sort 
it out and put it together, carefully, 
perspicaciously, humbly, wisely. Dr. 
Baldick’s “‘ Life ” bulges with a mass 
of new information, nearly all of it 
interesting, about one of the most fasci- 
nating of writers and most enigmatic 
of men. This is a bad time of the year 
for reading, but all who enjoy the 
French nineteenth century should lay 
hold of this volume and salt it away for 
the next wet evening.’ Cyril Connolly 
in the Sunday Times. 42s. net 
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beyond that small area of light by my 
parents, the outer dimness being pene- 
trated during such excursions by the all- 
powerful light-beams of their divine 
authority.””> But when he was seven an 
oculist examined his eyes and said “If 
you do not wear spectacles you will be 
blind at fifteen.” The finest passage in a 
remarkable book describes the effect upon 
his life of those first spectacles. For 
instance: ‘‘My excitement must have 
communicated itself to the rest of the 
family, for Father proposed that, instead 
of our going home to supper, we should 
have the meal at The Creighton, an Italian 
restaurant near Clapham Junction. This 
was the first time in my life that I ate in 
public, and I remember it so clearly 
because the tablecloth appeared to be 
made of white ropes in warp and woof, 
and the cutlery had an additional hardness, 
beyond that of ordinary steel and plate. 
When the food came to the table, the steam 
rising from it was as coarse as linen. I 
saw the spots of grease on the waiter’s 
apron, and the dirt under his finger-nails.”’ 
What could be more vivid? 

Unfortunately the book deals only with 
the author’s little experiences between the 
ages of seven and seventeen—when he 
entered a modest branch of the Civil 
Service, and there he was to remain for 
twenty-five years, but he was now devoting 
his brief leisure to the writing of poetry. 
We should all hope for another volume, 
carrying on the story of a hard, brave, 
unembittered life into the years of his 
success. 

CLIFFORD BAX. 


“CLASS DISTINCTION” IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 


HIGHER CIVIL SERVANTS IN BRITAIN. By 
R. K. Kelsall. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Limited. 25s. 


HE London School of Economics has 

initiated a large scheme of research on 
problems of social selection and differenti- 
ation in Great Britain—a scheme which 
includes studies both of general problems 
and of particular professional groups. One 
of the groups selected for study was the 
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Higher Civil Service, and the investigator, 
Mr. R. K. Kelsall, has now published a 
full account of his methods of research 
and of the information he has collected 
about the social and educational back- 
grounds of the members of this profes- 
sional group. He defines the “* Higher 
Civil Service” as covering—not all those 
in the Administrative Class—but only 
those in the top tiers—the Permanent 
Heads of departments and their Deputies, 
the Under-secretaries and the Assistant 
Secretaries. In 1950 there were in this 
group 1,016 men and 29 women. As 
these few people exercise important 
functions as advisers to Ministers, an in- 
tensive investigation was undertaken of 
such questions as ‘‘ from which social 
strata they are now being drawn,” “* what 
changes in this respect have taken place in 
the last eighty years or so,” and ‘* whether 
the hold of the upper-middle class on the 
higher administrative posts is now seri- 
ously jeopardized.” 

The suggestion that these posts have 
been a preserve of the “‘ upper-middle 
class ’’ requires some qualification, be- 
cause ever since the Open Competition 
for admission to the administrative class 
was started in 1870, success in the competi- 
tion has frequently been attained by 
candidates from financially straitened 
homes, whose school and college educa- 


tion has been financed by scholarships and: 


exhibitions. As, however, is shown in this 
book, almost all the members of the 
Higher Civil Service have until recently 
been drawn from a comparatively small 
section of the community. The major- 
ity of people in Great Britain have 
been brought up in working-class homes 
and have been at local authority schools, 
but very few of the higher civil servants 
came from such homes or had been at 
such schools. To-day the position is 
changing, partly because more pupils from 
such schools go on to universities and are 
successful in the Open Competition, and 
partly because since 1939 a larger propor- 
tion of the administrative posts has been 
filled by promotions from the Civil 
Service Clerical and Executive classes. 
Mr. Kelsall’s book contains searching 
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“Class Distinction”’ in the Civil Service 


historical surveys of the use made of the 
routes of entry to the Administrative 
Class, much information which he has 
collected and analysed about the schools 
and universities of higher civil servants 
and about their social origins as shown by 
their fathers’ occupations, and informa- 
tion about many other matters affecting 
the staffing of the administrative posts. 

In his survey of the Open Competition 
Mr. Kelsall sets out forcibly the objec- 
tions to a system which has placed the 
poor man’s son at a disadvantage and has 
produced a corps of administrators of 
whom few have experience of working- 
class homes. He recognizes, however, 
that it would be a mistake to abandon this 
method of recruiting from the universities 
““men and women of the highest intellec- 
tual calibre,’ and that the right method of 
lessening the disadvantages of the poor 
man’s son is improvement of the educa- 
tional ladder. That improvement of this 
ladder is already widening “ the range of 
social strata from which higher civil 
servants are drawn,” is suggested by one 
of many instructive tables which the author 
has compiled. In 1939 8-9 per cent. of 
the holders of high administrative posts 
were the children of manual workers, 
but that in the future the proportion is 
likely to be higher is shown by the fact 
that in the Open Competitions of 1949-52 
for entry to the Administrative Class 
18-9 per cent. of the successful candidates 
were children of such workers. 

In his survey of the route of entry to the 
Administrative Class by “* promotion from 
the ranks,”’ Mr. Kelsall is severely critical 
of many Government Departments for 
failing to make more use of this pro- 
motion method until war conditions com- 
pelled a change of attitude. During the 
war years when work rapidly increased 
and there was a shortage of manpower, 
there were many more such promotions 
than in the earlier years, with the result that 
whereas in 1939 20 per cent. of the higher 
administrative posts were filled by “‘ pro- 
motees,” the proportion had risen in 1950 
to nearly 36 per cent. Mr. Kelsall’s con- 
clusion is that in the pre-war years there 
was unjustifiable reluctance to tap ade- 
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Books to watch for 


To be published on August 22 


Interlude 
The Edens in India, 1836-42 


Janet Dunbar 


An account taken from the hitherto un- 
published journals of Fanny Eden of her 
life and that of her sister, Emily, in a 
fabulous India during the term of office 
as Governor-General of their brother 
Lord Auckland. 


With Illustrations 18s net 


Himalayan 
Barbary 


C. von Furer-Haimendorf 


The author, accompanied only by his 
wife, travelled under the auspices of the 
Indian Government to the unmapped 
regions of the India-Tibet border to 
establish contact with the unknown tribes 
there who were reputed to be extremely 
savage. 


With Map and IIlustrations 21s net 


Pharaoh 
to Farouk 


H. Wood Jarvis 


A history of Egypt that has the quality 
of an exciting pageant, and the author 
keeps his vast panorama of history 
moving by emphasising the more 
dramatic episodes, 
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quately the “ reserve of latent administra- 
tive ability ’ in the Clerical and Executive 
classes. 

Readers who may agree with Mr. 
Kelsall that before the war there were too 
few promotions to satisfy the reasonable 
aspirations of those who came into the 
Service as Clerical or Executive Officers, 
may also be apprehensive lest in the future 
there may be too many such promotions. 
There is seldom difficulty in picking out for 
promotion men of outstanding ability, but 
if promotions were confined to excep- 
tional men, the number would be too 
small. As regards others whose compe- 
tence brings them within the range of 
consideration for promotion, it-may often 
be difficult to foretell whether promotion 
will give the Service a third-rate adminis- 
trator in place of a first-rate executive 
officer. There is no objective test of 
administrative ability, and the efficiency 
of the Service is liable to be impaired if 
either too many or too few of the admin- 


LONGMANS 


SHAKA ZULU 
E. A. RITTER 


The history of Shaka, the ruthless con- 
queror who built an empire larger than 
Europe in the space of twelve years by 
means of ‘‘ total war’’, and who was yet in 
many ways an enlightened administrator, 
far in advance of his time and environment. 
The author was reared among Zulus, and 
has made a lifetime’s study of the Zulu 
Caesar. Illus. 21s. net. 


THE GRAND CAPTAIN 
GERALD DE GAURY 


Colonel de Gaury provides the first full- 
length biography in English of Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Cordoba, the great military 
leader who served Queen Isabella so 
ardently and so well. Illus. 18s. net. 
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istrative posts are filled by ‘‘ promotions 
from the ranks.” 

Whether, however, one agrees with Mr. 
Kelsall’s conclusions or not, everyone 
interested in the staffing of the Higher 
Civil Service will be grateful to him for 
the painstaking care with which he has 
collected from numerous sources informa- 
tion—much of it new—bearing on this 
subject, for his skilful analysis of the many 
facts and figures and for the lucid and 
orderly way in which he has presented the 
whole of his material for the judgment of 
the reader. 

ALEXANDER MAXWELL. 


Novels 


OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN. Evelyn 
Waugh. Chapmanand Hall. 12s. 6d. 
THE STARLESS NIGHT. John Lodwick. 


Heinemann. 15s. 

THE MALEDICTION. Jean Giono. Museum 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

THE SUMMER INTRIGUE. Frank Swinner- 
ton. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

THE Usurpers. Czeslaw Milosz. Faber. 


12s. 6d. 
THE TEMPTATION OF ROGER HERIOTT. 


Edward Newhouse. 12s. 6d. 

THE REWARD. Michael Barrett. Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. 
VELYN WAUGH is the most 


superbly assured of writers, the most 
worldly and the least ingenuous. With all 
these qualities conferred from the outset 
he has also—what is denied to his fellow 
satirist Mr. Powell—a stake in that drama- 
tic world of conscience, all this and 
heaven too. The assurance gives his 
novels the compelling readability of the 
essential story-teller, the worldly setting 
makes him the embryo sophisticate’s 
delight. Everybody, except the inverted 
snob, likes the fellowship of good clubs, 
good food and Charvet ties. The anger 
that directs the satirist’s barbs must and 
does come from a deeply felt realization of 
social disharmonies; wit is the most 
deadly literary form of moral indignation. 
Armies have provoked it from Cesar’s 
time at least. 
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Novels 


Guy Crouchback, whose story is con- 
tinued in Officers and Gentlemen, is the 
man who wished to be the Good Soldier. 
He is, I think, more successful in this role 
than Ford’s Tietjens, perhaps for the same 
reason that Mr. Waugh’s satire seems more 
effective than Mr. Powell’s. Or, simply, 
because Officers and Gentlemen does not 
proceed by trick shots but by a deceptively 
smooth narrative, taking everything, tragic 
and absurd, in its stride. The book opens 
with a superbly funny account of an air- 
raid experienced in a London club; it 
closes with a brilliant account of the seem- 
ingly useless fighting in Crete and the bitter- 
ness of the withdrawal. Perhaps Crouch- 
back, the plain honest gentleman, is not the 
right protagonist for the book, the inci- 
dental parts of which stand out more clearly 
than the total impression, yet the total im- 
pression is still that Mr. Waugh is perhaps 
the most purely brilliant and least ‘‘dated”’ 
of all established novelists. He always 
provokes curiosity, and anticipation of 
the book in which the synthesis of wit and 
compassion will be consummated. 

The Starless Night is also a very well 
written book. Mr. John Lodwick can 
give his characters life, but not significance. 
This, like Mr. Waugh’s book, is the con- 
tinuation of one man’s story and also 
complete in itself. It is set in Spain, which 
still seems to offer shelter and pickings to 
the lawless, like Barry Keating, and the 
frustrated like Thornton. Keating is the 
successful adventurer; policemen and poli- 
ticians make terms with him. Thornton 
is the unsuccessful adventurer, the Conrad 
type, with no qualms of conscience or 
code of honour, only that terrible post- 
war feeling that life has let him down. So 
he, of course, lets everyone else down, his 
little daughters, his loving and generous 
second wife. The story is less effective 
than it might be, because it is told too 
discursively, the interest veers from charac- 
ter to character, the expected doom seems 
long in coming. Yet the writing is admir- 
able, the dialogue sharp and witty, and the 
incidental political apergus very acute. 
But these characters with a death-wish 
have a knack of killing the book. 

Jean Giono is an established master of 
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A reissue of the well-known 
biography of 


by SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


Liszt makes an ideal subject for the 
biographer; the greatest virtuoso in 
musical history led a life in keeping 
with his fiery and tumultous talents. 
Sacheverell Sitwell makes this most 
dazzling and protean of musicians a 
living figure for us in a biography 
which will appeal to a far wider 
audience than the music-lover. 

This new edition, which is entirely 
reset, has been revised by the 
author, who has contributed a 
new long Introduction. It also 
has 14 pages of completely new 
illustrations. 30/- net 
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by WARREN TUTE 


This is a story which will appeal 
particularly to all who are, or have 
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Navy, and to their families, for the 
remarkably detailed picture which 
it provides of life aboard a cruiser 
in peace and war. 382 pp. 15/-net 
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before publication 
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the Provencal rural scene. The Malediction 
is a Gothic story set in the deceptively 
homely society of a small provincial town, 
told in the classic manner by an eye- 
witness of the strange events which ensued 
in the marriage of the mysterious Monsieur 
Joseph, who lodged with the most dis- 
reputable family in the town, and the 
grotesquely disfigured heiress, Julie Coste, 
the last of a family pursued by recurrent 
disasters. Giono can invest every detail 
of a scene with realism and with poetry; 
he has the master’s power of making all 
his people important. His style, decep- 
tively simple, lucid and unadorned in 
French, is extraordinarily difficult to 
translate. It must be confessed that The 
Malediction reads stiffly. The short 
sentences, the surprising phrases and the 
frequent reversions to the historic present 
are obstinately alien in English. But the 
power and the tenderness somehow get 
through. 

A list of nearly forty books appears 
facing the title page of Mr. Frank Swin- 
nerton’s The Summer Intrigue, an admir- 
able but, to the reviewer, a daunting 
achievement. How long is it since Mr. 
Swinnerton occupied the interestingly 
speculative position of, say, Mr. John 
Lodwick (who has only fifteen)? Yet how 
surely his books have strengthened and 
matured. With the assurance of practised 
craftsmanship he handles a complicated 
story, set in a small town so recognizably 
English that I could give it half a dozen 
names and plot its topography and social 
ramifications. These are unravelled by 
Mr. Swinnerton with superb skill as he 
follows Dr. Sumner on his rounds in 
Thorphill. Alec Sumner is a devoted 
doctor, who has enemies in his own house- 
hold; his unfaithful tormented wife finds 
his compassion a humiliation and his 
daughter Monica senses her mother’s 
hatred. There are a great many charac- 
ters in this book, all drawn with great 
warmth of feeling, and the reader is piloted 
through the crises of these lives by a sure 
hand. I have only one criticism of the 
admirable literary craftsmanship of this 
novel: I cannot imagine why the writer 
selected for his observer angle that tire- 


some ungenerous old bone of a watch- 
maker, Sam Berridge. 

To come to The Usurpers from the com- 
fortable world of Mr. Swinnerton’s novel, 
and even from the less comfortable 
worlds of Mr. Waugh’s, Mr. Lodwick’s 
and M. Giono’s is a shock of bewilder- 
ment. It is true that Mr. Czeslaw Milosz 
does not command the blistering lucidity 
of, say, Arthur Koestler, in dealing with the 
methods of Communist moral infiltration, 
but he conveys the most powerful im- 
pression of what it is like to live in a 
society in which every concept which has 
sustained integrity of thought and conduct 
for thousands of years is systematically 
undermined. His story begins in Warsaw 
at the time of the tragic hopeless rebellion 
against the Germans; it ends, though 
*“‘end”’ is too finite, under the’ Russian 
occupation. Typical characters are a 
young man named Kwinto, “a typical 
product of feudal origin,”’ uneasily trying 
to accommodate himself to the regime and 
despising himself for it; Michael Kamien- 
ski, a militant Catholic whom the autho- 
rities propose to use for “ diversionary 
action’’; Bruno Winter, an assimilated 
Jew, assuaging his guilt in escaping the gas 
chamber by taking the Marxist line. There 
can be no “‘ end ”’ to what is still “‘ becom- 
ing,” the story reflects its world in being 
vague and confused. An old professor, 
regarded as ideologically harmless, is 
allowed to go on translating Thucydides 
in a garret. ‘* When there is a problem 
of interpretation or syntax to solve, all 
those who once, long ago, had applied 
thought and used language are near us.” 
This is not a good novel, but it is a work 
of seriousness and nobility which makes 
our conventional pieces of escape seem 
impertinent. 

One of the gifts possessed by American 
writers is that of giving urgency to those 
problems of life which in most English 
novels are banal and flat. The Temptation 
of Roger Heriott is the common one— 
money. It is given freshness by the 


warmth with which this. abiding problem 
of family life is presented, the honesty and 
subtlety of the characterization; no con- 
ventional “‘ goods” or ‘‘ bads”’ for Mr. 
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Newhouse, and the wonderful freedom of 
American speech. We have our quota of 
Roger Heriott’s affectionate husbands, 


. conscientious teachers making do on in- 


adequate salaries, patronized by richer 
connections. Alas, we are short on Yid- 
disher Mommas, philosophical music- 
teachers, cuties from Memphis and scally- 
wag fathers who strike oil in Texas. Or 
maybe we have them, but an infernal 
national costiveness will not let them talk. 
I enjoyed Mr. Newhouse’s book im- 
mensely; it is wise, generous and wonder- 
fully smooth reading. — 

The Reward is a first novel, and a very 
successful essay in the stripped-to-the- 
bones suspense story, set in the Argentine 
Desert. An inspector of police and five of 
his men, led by an Englishman who has 
given the information, set out on the trail 
of another Englishman, who is wanted for 
kidnapping and murder. The prize for his 
capture is 500,000 pesos. Greed makes 
Neale, the Englishman, betray his fellow 
countryman; greed drives Carvajal, the 
police inspector, to strike a bargain with 
him. 

The man is caught, his wife with him. 
But the returning party, with no cars but 
only mules, lose their way in the desert. 
In addition to the hostility of nature, the 
infection of greed spreads. The fewer the 
captors, the greater the reward. 

It is, of course, a familiar exercise of the 


** ten little nigger boys ’’ kind; it does not: 


aim very high, the characterization is per- 
functory, but the grip of the story is very 
real. Mr. Barrett has so much technical 
skill that he can set his sights higher next 
time. RuBy MILLAR. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


N Liberated France (Cape, 18s.) Miss 

Catherine Gavin has a sad and compli- 
cated story to tell. Her book is the first 
careful study of the foundation and the 
first seven years of the Fourth Republic. 
Living in France, as she has done, from 
1944 onwards, she is able to combine in 
her narrative personal experiences with a 
sound knowledge of French history and 
the information she has gathered as the 
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DENT 
The new book by 
Dylan Thomas 


A Prospect of the Sea 


The contents, none of which has previously 
been published in book form in this 
country (except stories from The Map of 
Love, now out of print) range from stories 
written in the thirties to the essay ‘A 
Story’ which appeared in The Listener 
a few months before the author’s — 

Ios. 6d. 


COMING AUGUST 18 
Commando Climber 


Mike Banks Captain R.M. 


Foreword by SIR JOHN HUNT, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


The ardours and joys of climbing and 
exploration, described by Mike Banks, 
whose experience of Commando training, 
in Cornwall, Malta and Cyprus, and as 
a member of the famous British North 
Greenland Expedition, throws new light on 
the thoughts and actions of men in hard- 
ship, danger and loneliness. 
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SHEEP 


SIR DAVID KELLY 


author of The Ruling Few and Beyond 
the Iron Curtain 


Sir David looks at the modern world 
and submits that some persistent 
errors in policy are the manifestations 
of deeper currents; he discusses some 
false underlying ideas in the light of 
the most modern work in History 
and Psychology, examines the charge 
that our civilization is threatened with 
inevitable breakdown, and brings out 
the meaning of ‘‘ Western values’’ 
by opposing to them the nature of 
the non-Western traditions. It is a 
challenging book, but one which 
contains no loose generalities unsup- 
ported by evidence. 18s. net. 
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correspondent of British newspapers. It 
is an interesting, controversial and impor- 
tant work. 

* * * 

As correspondent of the News Chronicle 
James Cameron visited China last year 
and travelled six thousand miles within its 
borders. Mandarin Red (Michael Joseph, 
15s.) gives a lively account of what he saw 
and heard there. He describes China as 
being ‘‘ vast, durable, lovable, alarming.” 
Mr. Cameron is a keen observer and his 
approach to his subject is sensible and 
modest. 

K * * 

Mr. John R. Allan has written an 
amusing and convincing account of life 
on an Aberdeenshire farm, including 
organization, seasonal problems, and per- 
haps surprisingly, the pleasures of a 
farmer’s life. It is called The Season’s 
Return (Hale, 15s.) and it is well illus- 
trated. 

* * * 
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3s. 6d.), by Roger Manvell, is the latest 
survey of the world of the cinema by its 
leading historian. It is a valuable survey 
with a special section on Television. 

* * * 

Varied opinions have been put forward 
on the merits of M. Jean Anouilh’s play 
about Joan of Arc, but there have been few 
criticisms of Mr. Christopher Fry’s Eng- 
lish translation now published by Messrs. 
Methuen as The Lark (8s. 6d.). Written in 
lively English, it provides a most effective 
stage play. 

* * 

Mr. Don Taylor, author of the much- 
praised Rainbow on the Zambesi, has just 
written the biography of Sir Roy Welensky, 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Transport and Communications, Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It has 
been said that ‘‘ he may well hold the key 
to the continent’s future.” The Rhodesian 
(Museum Press, 18s.) is a picturesque 
account of a man who knew poverty as a 
child, won a reputation in the boxing ring, 
and became a trade union leader. It is a 
book that should not be missed. 

* * * 

There is no doubt that Mr. Norman 
Ellison knows a great deal about The 
Wirral Peninsula (Hale, 18s.), but it seems 
curious that he should devote several 
pages to Mostyn House, Parkgate, while 
ignoring its equally well -known rivals, 
Moorland House and The Leas. This is a 
small omission in the latest of The Regional 
Books, which deals faithfully with a 
fascinating part of Britain which is now 
in some danger of being suburbanized. 

* * * 

The State of Pakistan came into being 
in 1947 and it was a happy idea to assemble 
sixteen contemporary essays from the 
pages of the Pakistan Quarterly and 
publish them in book form under the title 
Crescent and Green (Cassell, 10s.). Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler writes on the country 
as it was four thousand years ago, and 
Professor Arnold Toynbee contributes the 
opening piece on Pakistan as a historian 
sees her. 

* * * 


Mbonu Ojike is the deputy leader of the 
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first government of Eastern Nigeria. In 
My Africa (Blandford, 10s. 6d.) he writes 
about African life and the impact of 
Western civilization upon it. The author’s 
purpose is *‘ to help the West to know the 
African as he feels and as he thinks and 
behaves in conformity with his cultural 
discipline.”’” A useful and deeply interest- 
ing book. 


* * * 


It was Sir Winston Churchill who re- 
ferred to the treatment of Seretse, Chief 
Designate of the Bamangwato tribe, and 
his wife, Ruth, as ‘‘ a disreputable trans- 
action.”” Mr. John Redfern discusses the 
way in which the affairs of these young 
people were handled in Ruth and Seretse 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.). Mr. Redfern is a 
passionate and persuasive advocate of 
Seretse’s cause. E. G. 


Financial 


MARKET REVIEW 


By LOMBARDO 


T the end of this Market Review last 

month I referred to the damage the 
strike in the docks could do to the national 
economy, and therefore to industrial 
profits, but stressed that such disruptions 
would not greatly disturb those who took 
a long-term view. By the time the Review 
was available to the public the dock 
strike was settled and the optimism of 
investors was again evident in the Stock 
Exchange. 

The month began with the Financial 
Times index of industrial ordinary shares 
standing at 215-6. (Remember that it was 
only 188 on Budget day.) The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had begun the month 
with a warning on the dangers of rising 
prices and costs, and the bankers began 
by reminding their customers that they 
would have to draw in the reins on their 
advances. The statement the clearing 
banks made about restricting credit was 
regarded by the Chancellor as ‘‘ a timely 
step,’ and the general attitude in official 
circles was one of warning about the need 
to keep up the level of our export trade. 
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It was notable that talk on the Continent 
at that time had helped to weaken sterling 
by linking the word “ devaluation ”’ with 
convertibility of the pound; the strike 
and the thought of devaluation had 
naturally caused weakness in the pound, 
and an official denial of any intention to 
devalue was considered necessary. This 
denial was followed by publication of 
the figures of gold and dollar reserves, 
which showed that things were improving 
rather than giving cause for alarm. The 
hesitancy which anxiety about the sterling 
position had caused in the market gave 
way to a firmer tone. If any overseas 
encouragement were needed, it was spec- 
tacularly supplied by a sharp rise on Wall 
Street, carrying the Dow Jones Industrial 
Index to the highest point (459-42) ever 
recorded. 

As though to emphasize official confi- 
dence in the future of our national 
economy, the Government announced the 
outline of the proposed expenditure on its 
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road programme. Investors had already 
discounted the benefit likely to accrue to 
road-making companies, so that stocks in 
that market were not greatly affected: the 
implications of the announcement, how- 
ever, gave general encouragement to in- 
vestors, who were further cheered by the 
statement that unemployment was down 
to 1 per cent. in June. In the market the 
cautious were left behind, while orders to 
buy equity shares kept brokers busy and 
jobbers constantly marking plus signs. 

After the first week, however, headlines 
giving serious news slightly chilled the 
prevalent optimism. To those who had 
watched events in the coal mines for some 
time with anxiety, the news of drastic cuts 
in our export of coal was not surprising, 
nor was the thought of another increase 
in the price of coal. The extent of the 
increase, splashed in the headlines, caused 
a catch in the nation’s breath, however— 
which became a gasp when another claim 
for an increase in railwaymen’s pay was 
announced. Costlier coal meant increases 
in transport costs, heavier industrial fuel 
bills, and consequential increases in pro- 
duction costs throughout the country, 
which would in turn impair the competi- 
tive power of our manufacturers in foreign 
markets. The news carried grave potenti- 
alities of decreases in company profits, and 
there were suggestions that perhaps this 
might be a deliberate Treasury move to 
induce a measure of deflation, since it 
seemed that the monetary weapon was not 
proving as efficacious as the Chancellor 
had hoped. The market paused and prices 
declined in some sections. The argument 
did not seem to penetrate to the investing 
public, however, and the thirst for equity 
shares was not quenched. 

While the pundits were still discussing 
the probable effects on the economy of the 
inevitable increase in industrial costs, the 
authorities announced that consumer 
spending was continuing its upward trend, 
both in money and volume. The buyers 
of equities seemed to be justified by the 
figures and the market hardened: the gilt- 
edged market weakened, the decline 
being accentuated by talk of a new 
Government issue. When it became 


known that it was for £100,000,000 of 
4 per cent. Gas Stock, gilts declined 
further. 

At that moment Mr. Butler chose to 
deny that he intended to introduce any 
further credit restrictions. If he had in- 
tended to bewilder those who were re- 
calling the warning words he had so 
recently uttered, he certainly could not 
have timed his remarks more shrewdly. 
Confusion, however, was not reflected in 
market prices: they continued firm. 
Within three days the Treasury was 
issuing warnings about export prices. In- 
vestors took no notice. It was, it seemed, 
like assistant shepherds crying ‘‘ wolf’”’ 
again while the head shepherd had de- 
clared that the flock was not in danger. 
By July 20 the Financial Times index had 
risen 8 points to 223-8, and there seemed 
no reason to suppose that investors were 
not prepared to accept even lower yields 
than those given on the leading equities. 

At the beginning of the month a dis- 
tinguished writer in a leading financial 
journal posed the question: ‘‘ Do yields 
count?’’ In making comparisons between 
the yield on leading equity shares and on 
24 per cent. Consols, he pointed out that 
investors, as a whole, were buying shares 
on the argument that they would rather 
accept 4 per cent. on good industrials than 
42 per cent. on Consols, because they 
estimated that in x years’ time the dividend 
would be increased to y and their yield 
wouldthen be5 percent. This argument was 
probably sound, he noted, but the danger 
signals should induce some caution. By 
the middle of the month, when the Financial 
Times index had climbed, as I have shown, 
the title of the same author’s article was 
**Boom without End?’’ The experts are 
worried, but the British investor is not yet 
impressed. 

As we go to press, however, the flowing 
tide has turned. New Zealand has put a 
curb on hire purchase, and it is being 
assumed that the Chancellor will reverse 
his former decision by turning the screw 
tighter in this country. 


LOMBARDO. 
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RECORD REVIEW 


Orchestral 


WO veteran artists (though no one is 

now thought old in their late sixties) 
carry off the honours in this section this 
month, Kempff and Szigeti. 

Kempff, competing with seven previous 
L.P. versions of Beethoven’s ‘* Emperor ”’ 
piano concerto—including one by Back- 
haus and another by Fischer—gives a 
performance so majestic and poetical that 
it tips the scales (no pun intended!) in his 
favour. I have a feeling that the recording 
session was one of those occasions when 
everything fuses into a perfect whole, for 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Paul van Kempen, play their part with 
great vitality and sensitivity. The record- 
ing is excellent, with the exception that it 
favours the piano a little too much in the 
first movement and not sufficiently in the 
slow movement, though it is admirable in 
the finale (D.G.G. DGM18131). 

Szigeti, who has, I believe, been record- 
ing for over forty years, gives us Bach’s 
G minor Violin Concerto, the original (but 
lost) version of the F minor Piano Con- 
certo, and plays it with a wonderful style 
and breadth of interpretation rarely 
matched to-day. The beautiful slow 
movement (which Bach scored for oboe 
and strings as the Sinfonia to the Church 
Cantata Ich steh’ mit einem Fuss im 
Grabe) sounds much more effective on the 
violin than on the piano. Szigeti adds a 
Concerto (D minor) and a Sonata (G 
major) by Tartini and the fourth Handel 
Violin Sonata (D major) from the set of 
six we most often hear, all of which works 
are splendidly played. George Szell 
conducts an unnamed orchestra in the 
concertos and Carlo Bussotti is the pianist 
in the sonatas. The recording is good 
(Philips ABL3058). The same conductor, 
with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 
accompanies Rudolf Serkin in a very 
fine and powerful performance of Brahms’ 
D minor Piano Concerto, better even 
than Clifford Curzon’s admirable version 
(Decca LXT2825) but less well recorded, 
particularly in the first movement (Philips 
ABL3028). 


ABOUT NEWS LETTERS 


News letters are the oldest form of 
journalism. Hand-written news letters 
were in wide circulation during the reign 
of Elizabeth |, and, indeed, were impor- 
tant factors in politics long before that. 
Modern news letters are in wide use 
amongst advanced students of world 
affairs, large business houses, in Govern- 
ment and diplomatic circles, and at 
military colleges and universities. 
Britain’s leading news letters are sub- 
scribed to by over forty official agencies 
of the U.S. Government alone. Official 
agencies of every leading Government 
subscribe to them. 

The news letter is based on a special 
form of reporting. It is outspoken in its 
presentation. It publishes all the facts, 
theories and trends behind international 
policy. Privately circulated, neither 
accepting advertisements nor bothered 
by news-stall circulation problems, the 
20th century news letter is a private 
communication to its subscribers. 
Britain’s top circulation news letters are 
prepared and published by 


The Kenneth de Courcy Group 


World Politics 
Intelligence Digest 60s. per annum- 


Investment and Finance 
The Weekly Review ... 210s. per annum. 


Scientific News 
World Science Review 30s. per annum. 


Do you take a news letter? If not, send 
for a free specimen copy. No respon- 
sible person can afford to be without one 
of the leading private news letters. If 
you do not take our services, then there 
are others. But a news letter is an 
essential service, without which one’s 
knowledge of world trends is not 
complete. 


To: The Editor, 
Alderbourne Manor, 
Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 
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Please send details and specimen copy 
(free of charge) of : 


|. Intelligence Digest [ ] 
2. World Science Review [] 
3. The Weekly Review [ ] 
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Very enjoyable are Haydn’s ‘* Clock” 
Symphony (No. 101, D major) and the 
G major (No. 88) played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Karl 
Miinchinger. These are the best versions 
so far in every way and the balance is 
exceptionally good (Decca LXT5040). 
What a tonic force Haydn always is : and 
so is Handel, whose Concerti grossi, 
though properly chamber music, can be 
considered here. Boyd Neel’s recording, 
with his own orchestra, of the complete 
Op. 6, issued during the last five years, has 
now been re-transferred with a consider- 
able improvement in surface. These 
glorious works are played with a full 
realization of their beauty and vitality and 
the recording is excellent. There are four 
concertos on each of the three discs 
(Decca LXT3041-3). 


Chamber Music 
We do not hear enough of Fauré’s 
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limpid and beautiful chamber music, and 
so it is good to have such poetical and 
well recorded performances of the two 
’cello sonatas (D minor and G major) as 
Monique and Guy Fallot give us on 
London Ducretet-Thompson DTL93050. 


Instrumental 


Nikita Magaloff completes his lovely 
playing of the Goyescas of Granados with 
the second book on Decca LW5179 (the 
first book was recorded on LXT2900) and 
is even better recorded than before. 
These evocative pieces have an extra- 
ordinary fascination for those who can 
enter into their strange world. The same 
pianist plays a most enjoyable Chopin 
group on Decca LXT5037, also well 
recorded. The works are the B minor 
Sonata (the best’ version we have had), 
the exquisite Bergeuse and the four 
Impromptus. Magaloff interpretations are 
fresh, vital and unforced; his is very good 
Chopin playing indeed. 


Choral and Song 


The Aldeburgh Festival Chorus and 
Orchestra, with Peter Pears and David 
Hemmings as soloists, give, under the 
composer’s direction, an inspired per- 
formance of Benjamin Britten’s cantata 
Saint Nicholas. This enchanting work 
was written for the centenary celebration 
of Lancing College (July 1948) and de- 
signed so that amateur performers could 
take a major part in it. The cantata is 
full of melody and of those strokes of genius 
that have now become familiar in Britten’s 
music. Such a one is the use of a solo 
treble to cry ‘“‘ God be glorified” as the 
chorus announce the birth of the Saint, 
with the tenor soloist coming in, forte, at 
the sixth and last repetition. By turns 
dramatic, tender, pictorial, as the Saint’s 
life story is unfolded, the whole work 
brings home to one the nature of goodness. 
There are two hymns in which chorus and 
audience all join. The recording is good 
except for one dull patch (Part IV) in 
which, also, the men of the chorus seem 
unsure of their part (Decca LXT5060). 
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Record Review 


Also recommended: Ravel’s Schehera- 
zade sung with crystalline clarity by 
Suzanne Danco accompanied by Ansermet 
and the Suisse Romande Orchestra (Decca 
LXT5031). 


Opera 


From the National Opera, Belgrade, 
comes a complete performance of Boro- 
din’s Prince Igor, that is with the third act 
omitted in the Bolshoi Theatre recording. 
The singers (all of whom are unknown to 
me) are a fine group if not, as regards the 
men, the equals of the Russian company. 
Among the women, Melanie Bugarino- 
vitch (Konchakovna) stands out as a 
mezzo-soprano with a voice of great 
beauty and power. Chorus and orchestra 
are exceedingly good and there is not a 
dull moment in the long course of this 
most beautiful opera. The recording is 
much superior to the Russian one and the 
surfaces of the discs are very silent (Decca 
LXT5049-53). 

There is also, and again for the first time 
in gramophone history, a complete per- 
formance of Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail on D.G.G. DGM18184-5, and 
a very good one it is. Ferenc Fricsay, 
with the R.LA.S. Symphony Orchestra 
of Berlin, shows himself to be an admirable 
Mozartian (except for a tendency to rush 
the enchanting vaudeville finale), and the 
soloists, without being outstanding, are 
all excellent singers. They are Maria 
Stader, Emmy Loose, Ernst Hifliger, 
Martin Vantin and Josef Greindl. Three 
of them are doubled by ‘‘ ghost voices ”’ 
in the much-truncated dialogue. 

This issue is superior to the much earlier 
Decca version in every respect, and it is 
good to hear such an excellent balance 
between voices and orchestra. 

Also recommended: Stravinsky’s The 
Rake’s Progress, with a predominantly 
American cast and the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra and chorus, the com- 
poser conducting. This is a work that 
grows on one (though the Baba the Turk 
scene continues to bore me) and it receives 
here a very good performance and an 
adequate recording (Philips ABL3055-7). 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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FIRST POST-WAR 
RECORDINGS 


made by an English record company in 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Recorded in Zagreb 


Josip Slavenski Sinfonia orienta 
The Belgrade Philharmonic Orchestra 
with Chorus 
conducted by Zhika Zdravkovich 
Soloists: Melanie Bugarinovich (Contralto) 
Dushan Tzveych (Tenor) 
Dushan Popovich (Baritone) 
Zharko Tzveych (Bass) LXT 5057 


Kreshimir Baranovich 
The gingerbread heart—Ballet suite 
The Belgrade Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich 
Fran Lhotka The devil in the village—Ballet suite 
The Orchestra of 
the National Opera House, Zagreb 
conducted by Fran Lhotka LXT 5058 


Mussorgsky Boris Godunov 
Miro Changalovich, Melanie Bugarinovich, 
Stepan Andrashevich, Miro Branjnik 
Branko Pivnichki, Zharko Tzveych with 
supporting cast and The Chorus and Orchestra of 
The National Opera, Belgrade 
conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich 
LXT 5054-6 


Recorded in Belgrade 


Borodin Prince Igor 
Dushan Popovich, Valeria Heybalova, 
Zharko Tzveych, Melanie Bugarinovich with 
supporting cast and The Chorus and Orchestra of 
The National Opera, Belgrade 
conducted by Oscar Danon LXT 5049-53 


Mussorgsky Khovanshchina 
Nicholas Tzveych, Alexander Marinkovich, 
Drago Startz, Miro Changalovich, 
Melanie Bugarinovich, Sofiya Jankovich with 
supporting cast and The Chorus and Orchestra of 
The National Opera, Belgrade 
conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich 
LXT 5045-8 


Decca long playing 
full frequency range recordings 


DECCA 


RECOAROS 


The Decca Record Co., Ltd, 1-3 Brixton Rd., London, S.W.9 


EDUCATIONAL 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS , 


NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone:GROsvenor 3834. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 


TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Ltp. 
Established 1873 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for 1954/55 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C,, Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 


qualified tutors to women students. 
Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
i University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


cxaminations. r 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Ltb. 
143 Cannon Street London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 
Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. ’Phone: 888/90. 


CORNWALL.—Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. Lovely 
views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 
Brochure. Tintagel 357. 


BARNSTAPLE.— Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
*Phone: 210011. 


BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. 


*Phone: 72991 (10 li 
Tel.: Hibernia. eS (10 lines) 


ULVERTON,  Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 

South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, own trout fishing. Central heating, log 
fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open all the year round. ’Phone: 129. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. "Phone: 3030 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
*Phone 643. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


E,XMOUTH.— Imperial Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island site of 44 acres in the 


centre of the Esplanade. ’Phone 2296/8. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


OLANT, near Fowey, Cornish Riviera—-Penquite House 
Hotel. Quiet comfort and excellent food in superbly 
situated country house. Boating. Fishing. 


ARROGATE.—Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. *Phone: 4005/8. 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


} ERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299, 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH.— Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. ’Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


YORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
’Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tei.: 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.— King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


LLLANDUDNO.— Marine Hotel. Central position on 


Promenade, between Great and Litthe Orme. Touring 
centre for Snowdon country. ’Phone: 7447 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.” 


LONDON.- Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute 
Earl’s Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


| ONDON.— Brown’s Hotel. First-class London_ hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON. Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


MA ILOCK.— New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39, 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
ATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 


for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. Close to the station and 
overlooking Minehead Bay. Excellent touring centre. 
’Phone: 15. 


OXFORD. Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE.— Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 
restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ’Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


RQSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
“With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2640. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. ‘Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


TEWKESBURY.—Royal Hop Pole Hotel. ’Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 


*Phone: 20286/7. 


WINDERMERE.~ Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ‘Phone 49. 


If you want to know what the rank and file of the Conservative Party are 


thinking, read 
Onward 


the official Tory magazine 


“Onward” is a publication unique among political organisations. 
Here is a magazine which does not beat a dull political drum, pour 
out incessant propaganda or bury an ostrich head deep in the sands 
of its own views. It is Conservative—aggressively so—but its columns 
are refreshingly open to frank discussions, and to many quite unpolitical 
subjects, like fashions, short stories and a review of the world’s news. 
That is why we say “ Onward” as a political magazine is unique, and 
at 4d. a copy monthly, more than value for money. 


A year’s subscription to “ Onward ”’ costs only 5s. inclusive of postage 
y ip ‘y postag: 


Write today to: 
Sales & Supply Section, Conservative & Unionist Central Office, Abbey House, 
2/8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Cheques, etc. should be made payable to “NATIONAL UNION ”’ and crossed “‘ DRUMMONDS” 


Patron: HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President: THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council: PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer : MR. DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 
Director: Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 


EPENDENT upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund is under the 

direction of the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England and is governed by representatives of many 
medical and scientific institutions. Money is needed quickly to assist the de- 
velopments now being made in the conquest of cancer. In addition to the 
continuous and systematic research in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, 
London, the work is being extended in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Will you please help? 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
(Treasurer Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific research, and | direct that the Treasurer’s 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 


Printed in Great Britain by THE WHITEFRIARS Press Ltp., London and Tonbridge. Entered as Second Cl 
New York U.S.A. Post Office. Published for the Proprietors from 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C4. “ions 


